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NNUAL DINNER.—The present and 


past Students of the Architects’, Builders’, Civil Engineers’, 
and Machinists’ Drawing-Classes will DINE at the CROWN INN at 
Broxbourne, on WEDNESDAY, the 12th of JUNE inst.. Any gentle- 
man not having received a Notice, and intending to be present, will 
please to communicate with Mr.T, J. HILL, at the Offices, 70, Old- 
street, City-road. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1862.—At a Preliminary Meeting of intending Metropolitan 
Exhibitors, held at the MANSION HOUSE, on TUESDAY, the 28th 
ult., on the invitation of the Right Honourable the Lord MAYOR 
who presided, the following R were submitted and agreed 
to nem. con. 
Ist. Proposed by Sir THOS. MARYON WILSON, Bart., seconded by 
Mr. HUNT, of Messrs. Hunt & Roskell’s, 

“That in order to promote a full representation in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of the present state of the numerous Metropolitan 
Industries, which are detailed in the list published by her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, to allot space among Metropolitan Exhibitors, and 
generally to advise her Majesty’s Commissioners, it is expedient that 
intending Exhibitors should form themselves into Trade Committees 
for each of the classes and sub-classes of the Exhibition not already 
assigned to os National Committee.” 
2nd. Proposed by P. GRAHAM, seconded by Mr. THORNTHWAITE, 

“That to facilitate business, each Trade Committee elect a Sub- 
committee of mcr (om to consist of three persons.” 

by Mr. CRACE, seconded by Mr. HUBER, 

“ That the “Right Hon. the Lord Mayor be requested to allow a 
general meeting of the Exhibitors to ~j held at the Mansion-house 
when convenient to his lordship, and that the Society of Arts be 
requested to allow the use of the Great Room in the Adelphi for the 
meeting of the Trade Committees.” 

4th. Proposed by Mr. DE LA RUE, seconded by Mr. VIGNOLES, 

“That the best thanks of this meeting be given to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor for the use of the Mansion-house on this occasion, 
and for the ability with which he has presided ; ; avd to Mr. Cole for 
the valuable advice he has rendered to this 


HE ARCHITECTURAL “MUSEUM, 
avr KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Patron, H. R H. THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
PRIZES to AETiCn WORKMEN are now offered for— 














STONE CARVING .......... £1010 0 and £5 

Also.... 5 5 » 
MODELLING ............006. 8 3 ” 
WOOD CARVING 






METAL WORK. .........++ 0000 10 10 


PAINTED GLASS ......,+- 
COLOURED DECORATION... 5 5 0 
PORTIONS of any ACTUAL WORK in progress, Prizes according 
to merit. EXTRA PRIZE3and Ten valuable Illustrated Books will 
also be added ; and all deserving specimens will be sent to the Inter- 
ened Exhibition of 1862.—For full —- apply, by letter, to 
he Hon, Secretary, at 13, eee -place, W. 
J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
én. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Secretary. 


MPLOYMENT of EDUCATED 


WOMEN.—The support of all friends of the EMPLOYMENT of 
EDUCATED WOMEN is earnestly requested for the GRAND 
FANCY BAZAAR in aid of the. BUILDING FUND of the FEMALE 
SCHOOL of ART, which will be held in the rooms adjoining the 
South Kensington Museum, on SATURDAY, the 15th (admission 
2s. 64.), and on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the 17th and 18th of 
JUNE (admission, 1s.), under the especial patronage of the Queen 
Prospectuses will be sent on appiteation to to LOUISA GANN, Secretary, 

» Queen-square, W,C, 
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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar- 


square, — The Exhibition of the Royal Andon is Now 
OPEN. Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clo-k), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One —— 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

ATER-COLOURS. — THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN. Gallery, * Pall-mall West. Admis- 
ion, 1s. ; Catalogues, 6d.; Season Tickets, 5s. JAMES FAHEY. 


OW OPEN, HISTORY of WATER- 


COLOUR PAINTING: an Exhibition of Paintings from 
Private Collections, illustrating the History of the Art, at the 
SOCIETY of ARTS, John-street, Adelphi. Daily, from TEN a.m. till 
SIX p.m.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogues, 6d. 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION and 


COLLECTION of BUILDING INVENTIONS and MANUFAC- 
TURES, 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street. — Admission, 1s, — Will 
CLOSE JUNE 29th.—All Drawings and articles exhibited must be 
removed ou the Ist JULY. J. FERGUSSON, 

J. EDMESTON, } Hon. Secretaries. 











ERMAN ACADEMY of ART, Egyptian 
J Hall, Piccadilly.—The FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS and WORKS of ART, by the most eminent living 
German masters, selected frim the Royal Academies at Berlin, 
Dusseldorf, and Kénigsberg, is now OPEN, from TEN till DUSK. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


CCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The 


ANNUAL MEETING will be held on THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 
at EIGHT o’clock p.m. in the a of the Architectural Union 
Company, 9, Conduit-street, A. J. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq. 
President, in the chair. The od for discussion will be “ The 
Destructive Character of Modern French Restoration.” — Visitors 

itted on pr g their cards 














COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS. — CARLISLE CORN 


MARKET.—A PREMIUM of 201. will be given for the best 
design, and 102, for the second best design of a building for a Corn 
Market, to be erected on the selected site in Lowther-street. The 
plans to be accompanied with a detailed estimate of the cost, and to 
be sent in addressed to the City Treasurer, and marked “‘ Plan for the 
Corn Market,” but without the author’s name, on or before the 24th 
day of JUNE next, A sealed envelope bearing a motto corresponding 
to that on the author’s design, and containing the author’s name, to 
be sent in with each plan. The selected plans to become the property 
of the Corporation. A lithographic plan and sections of the selected 
site, and a photograph of the adjoining buildings, may be had on ap- 
plication to the City Surveyor. 

Carlisle, May 23, 1861. 


O ARCHITECTS.—CITY and BOROUGH 

of BATH.—The Corporation of the City and Borough of Bath are 
desirous of obtaining DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES 
for the RE-CONSTRUCTION of their PROVISION MARKETS, Ty 





CONTRACTS. 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRAOT.— 
NOTICE to BUILDERS. — TENDERS uired for 


ERECTING a WING of proposed SOLDIERS’ QUARTERS, GUARD- 
ROOM, and buildings connected therew th, at Fieetwood. 

Parties desirous to Tender for the erection of these works, must 
leave their names at this office on or before the 10th JUNE, and rey 
the sum of ten shillings and sixpence for the bill of quantities, whic: 
will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared by the Govern- 
ment surveyor. 

1 - Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tren 

Royal Engineer Office, 225, Stretford-road, Manchester, 

May 29th, 1861. 


HE Secretary of State in Council of India 


will be prepared, at NOON, on THURSDAY, the 20th day of 
JUNE next, at the India Office, Victoria-street, Westminster, to open 
sealed TENDERS from persons desirous of PURCHASING the PRE- 
MISES generally known as the EAST-INDIA HOUSE, Leadenhall- 
street. Each Tender must be accompanied with the sum of 5,0002, 
and no cognizance will be taken of the Tender of any person who 
shall not have delivered his Tender and paid that sum into the hands 
of the Accountant General to the Council of India at the India Office, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, either on WEDNESDAY, the 19th day 
of JUNE next, between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m, or 
upon the morning of THURSDAY, the 20th day of JUNE next, be- 
tween the hours of TEN a.m. and NOON; after which last-named date 
and hour no Tenders and no money will be received. 

The highest Tender will be accepted, provided that the amount 
shall exceed a reserve price determined upon by the Secretary of State, 
and placed under seal prior to the opening of any of the Tenders. A 
form of agreement has been prepared, which will have to be executed 
by the person whose Tender shall be decl accepted immediately 
upon any such declaration being ane by the Secretary of State in 
Council of India, on pain of the absolute ag eon of the sum the 
person whose Tender shail be so declared to be pted shall have 
previously deposited, 

Copies of the said agreement, with a plan for attachment thereto, 
together with copies of this advertisement, conditions of Tender, 
plans of each floor of the premises, and forms of Tender, have beeu 
printed, and may be had, price 2s. 6d. on application to = DIGBY 
WYATT, Esq. India Office, at his Offices, No. 37, Tavistock-place, 
W.C. ; at the Offices of the Solicitor to the India. Office, 28, Austin 
Friars, ELC. or of Mr. THOMAS FOX, No, 93, Bishopsgate-street 

ii 

The moneys deposited by all parties whose beg y= may not be 
accepted will be returned to them on li to the 
General to the Secretary of State in Council of India, at the India 
Office, on the 20th day of JUNE next, between the hour at which a 
final declaration aay be made with respect to the Tenders received 
and FOUR p.m. ; vd on the ensuing day between the hours of TEN 
a.m, and FUUR p. 

‘the premises re be viewed between the 3rd and 20th days of 
JUNE next, by all persons provided with tickets, to be obtained as 


above. 
India Office, May, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of a = of FARM 
BUILDINGS, on the Estate of the Right Hon. LORD BAGOT, of 
Blithford, near Abbot’s Bromley, in the county of Stafford. Plan 
and specifications may be seen on application to T. PICKERING, 
Esq. Abbot’s Bromley ; or at the Offices of Messrs. H. J. GIRWOOD, 
Farm Architects, 49, Pall-Mali, London; to whom sealed Tenders 
must be a on or before JUNE 15th, The lowest Tender will not 

uy P 




















for the IMPROVEMENT of the Adjacent Localities, P. i 

602. and 25. are offered for the first and second approved fone ag a 

Full particulars, with lithographed plans of the ground, levels, &. 

may be obtained at the Town Clerk’s Office on payment of 5s. The 

Designs, &c. are to be sent, free of expense, to the Town Clerk, Guild- 

hall, Bath, on or before the 1st day of AUGUST, 1861.—By order, 
Guildhall, Bath, 14th May, 1861. me STONE, Town Clerk. 








“CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


Persons desirous of CONTRACTING for the WORKS to be done 
in the further RESTORATION and REPAIRS of Worcester Cathe- 


dral, may see the Drawings and Specification at the Offices of Mr. | 


A. E. PERKINS, Architect, Colleg:-yard, Worcester, who will, on 
application, make arrangements for their using Plans and Specifica- 
tions for the purpose of preparing Tenders,{which must be free of 
expense, and delivered sealed to the Very Kev. the Dean of Worces- 

ter, at the Deanery, on the 2lst JUNE. The Tenders will be opened 
on the 23rd of JUNE, in presence of such Contractors as may wish to 
attend. The Dean and Chapter do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender, 


O BUILDERS.—Builders desirous of 
TENDERING for the TAKING DOWN and REBUILDING ot 
a FARM-HOUSE at Feversal, in the County of Nottingham, may 
inspect the Drawings and Specifications between the hours of TEN 
o’clock in the forenoon, and SLX o’clock in the afternoon of each day, 
at the Offices of Messrs. BRODHURST & HODDING, in Worksop. 
Tenders to be delivered in, free of cost, on or before the 24th day of 
ae next. The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
epted. ALFRED BRODHURST. 
"Ware, 22nd May, 1861. 





‘I.\0 BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 


TENDERING for the ERECTION of a PARSONAGE-HOUSB 
at Titchmarsh, near Thrapstone, in the county of Northampton, may 
see the plans and specification at my Office, on and after WED- 
NESDAY, JUNE 5. Sealed Tenders to be delivered} JUNE 19, 
prone: A ‘tot the form ‘supplied. The lowest or any Ten will not 


~ EDWARD BROWNING, Architect, Stamford, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


WANTED, TENDERS for ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS 
to the Blukenhall Farm Buildings, on the estate of Sir Heury des 
Veeux, Bart. at Cauldwell, near Burton-on-Trent.—Plans and Specifi- 
cations may be seen after the 5th of JUNE, on application to Mr, 
WOOD, Blakenhall Farm ; or at the Offices of ar J. J. GIRD- 
WOOD, Farm Architects, 49, Pall-mall, London, to whom sealed 
Tenders must Ae gern on or before JUNE 17th,—The lowest Tender will 
no’ ily pted 


O BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for the ——— of NEW FARM BUILDINGS 
at Mr. Baker’s Farm, K df the property of 
Joseph Tucker, esq. of Pavenbam, lary, may -ee the plans and speci- 
fications, at Mr. BAKER’S House, from TUESDAY, the 4th, till 
TUESDAY, the llth of JUNE, inclusive.—Tenders to be sent in 
on or before the 12th of JUNE, to WILLIAM WATSON, Surveyor, 
Henlow, Biggleswade.—The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily 
be accepted.— Henlow, May 29, 1861. 


ASTBOURNE.—To BUILDERS. —The 


Guardians of the Eastbourne Union are desirous of receiving 
THNDERS for the ERECTION of a CHAPEL, and for Alterations in 
their Union Workhouse, Plans and specifications may be seen on 

tion to Mr. BELL, at the Union Workhouse ; and any further 























O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and 


OTHERS.—MIDLAND SouNTIES VOLUNTEER REVIEW. = 
The WARWICK REVIEW COMMITTEE are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of TEMPORARY SEATS for Spectators 
of the Review of Rifle Volunteers, to be held at Warwick on the 24th 
day of JULY next, 

Persons desirous of etn, may see plans and specification on 
application to Mr. R, C. HEATH, New-street, Warwick, of whom 
further particulars may be ot tained, and to whom Tenders must be 
sent. The number of Seats required will be from 6,000 to 10 000, 

Tenders must be sent in on or before the 10th day of JUNE, 
and the Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. —By order of the Committee, 

R. C, HEATH, Honorary fecretary. 


information that may be required in regard to the Chapel, can be had 
. A Rey lying to Mr. BLESSLEY, Architect, at Eastbourne ; and in 
e Alterations in the beng et Mr. = L. BERRY, 
Miuing-etrect, Lewes. Tenders, mar! as such, may be for- 
warded to me at any time previous - FRIDAY, the 14th instant, and 
on that day they will be received at the Board-room, Union Work- 
house, in Eastbourne, until the hour ~y ELEVEN o'clock in _the 
Forenoon, when they wiil be opened a —The 
reserve to themselves the right of reecting the whole or any of the 
Tenders.— By order, BARBER, Jun. Clerk, 
Willingdon, Hurstgreen, ist June, 1861, 














[For remainder of Contracts see next page, 
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THE BUILDER. 
—_——~ 





[Jone 8, 1861. 
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CONTRACTS. 
OROUGH of SWANSEA.—_SWANSEA 


LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH.—To CONTRACTORS of SEWERS 
and PUBLIC WOKKS.—SEWERAGE CONTRACTS, J. and K.—The 
Local Board of Health for the Borough and District of Swa”sea, in the 
County of Glamorgan, are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
CONSTRUCTION of the following SEWERAGE WORKS :— 

CONTRACT J.—For the construction of Brick Sewers as under :— 
About 2,827 lineal yards of Brick Sewers, varying from 3 feet 44 inches 
by 2 feet 3 inches to 2 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches diameter, with 
man-holes, ventilating shafts, lamp-holes, street gullies, and cast- 
iron works, and other works connected therewith. 

CONTRACT K.—For excavating the ground and laying Earthen- 
ware Pipe Sewers as under :—About 17,000 lineal yards of Earthenware 
Pipe Sewers of various sizes, varying 18 incaes to 6 inches in 
diameter, with man-holes, ventilating shafts, lamp-holes, street 
gullies, cast-iron work, and other works connected therewith, 

The drawings may be inspected, and a copy of the specification, with 
forms of Tenders, bills of quantities, and schedules for prices obtained 
after TUESDAY, the 28th of MAY instant, by payment of 16s. the 
set, on application at the Office of Mr. EDWARD COUSINS, the Sur- 
veyor, Guildbal], where further information relative to the proposed 
worke may be obtained. Sealed Tenders to be delivered at the Clerk’s 
Office, on or before MONDAY, the 24th of JUNE, 1861, endorsed 
“ Tenders for Sewers Contracts J. and K.” The Local Board of Health 
will not hold themselves bound to accept the lowest or any Tender.— 
By order, C. B. MANSFIELD, Clerk. 
Guildhall Offices, Swansea, 21st May, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.— PRIORY CHURCH, 


& GREAT MALVERN.— Persons desirous to CONTRACT for the 
RE-SEATING of this CHURCH, are requested to send in sealed 
Tenders to the Rev. GEOKGE FISK, Vicar of Malvern, on or before 
the 15th of JUNE next. The drawings and specifications may be seen 
on application at the Church, and any further information required, 
on applying to the Architect, G. G. SCOTT, Esq. 20, Spring-gardens, 
London.—The committee will not consider themselves bound to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

May 27, 1861. 


rA10 BUILDERS. — Persons desirous of 

TENDERING f.r TAKING DOWN PREMISES in NEWGATE- 
STBEET, City, and ERECTING an HOTEL, will be pleased to send by 
letter, to Mr. JOHN M. BRYSON, Architect, 57, Roupell-street, 
Lambeth, 8, but he will not guarantee to reply to all communications, 








O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of TEN- 
- DERING for the ERECTION of a FARM HOUSE for Spa Farm, 
belonging to the Kight Honourable the Earl of Westmoreland, may 
see the plans and specifications at my Office, until SATURDAY, 
JUNE 15, on which day sealed Tenders must be delivered agreeably 
to the form supplied. The lowest or any Ténder will not necessarily 
be accepted, E. BROWNING, Architect, Stamford, 


ATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH LOCAL 


BOARD of HEALTH.—To ROAD-MAKERS, CONTRAC- 
TORS, and OTHERS,—The above Local Board of Health are desirous 
of receiving TENDERS for SEWERING, KERBING, CHANNEL- 
LING, PITCHING, and MACADAMIZING (with Welsh stone) 
Walmer-road, Waterloo, for a length of about 320 lineal yards, the 
work to be done pursuant to the terms of a specification, and in ac- 
cordance with certain plans, which may be seen at the Office of the 
Surveyor, ALFRED TAYLOR, C.E. Kil-haw-terrace, Waterloo, of 
whom all further information may be obtained. Tenders to be deli- 
vered to me, endorsed, ‘Tender for making Walmer-road,” on or 
before FOUR o'clock p.m. on TUESDAY, the 11th day of JUNE; but 
the said Local Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any other Tender.— By order, 

JOSEPH MASON, Clerk to the said Looal Board, 
30, Castle-street, Liverpool, May 25, 1861. 


ATESHEAD POOR-LAW UNION.— 


FT PARISH of GATESHEAD.—To HOUSE and LAND VALUERS, 
ESTATE AGENTS, ENGINEERS, and Others.—Notice is hereby 
given, that the Guardians of the Poor of the Gateshead Union are 
prepared to receive TENDERS up to the 17th JUNE next, for the 
VALUATION of the whole of the RATEABLE PROPERTY in the 
PARISH of GATESHEAD, pursuant to an Order issued in accordance 
with the provisions of Act 6th & 7th William IV. cap. 96, sec, 3, for 
the purpose of Assessing the Poor Rates within the said parish ; and 
the following are among other conditions imposed by the Guard ans, 
namely :—There shall be two valuers appointed, one to value the 
house property, buildings, and land; and the other to value manufac- 
tories, engineering establishments, collieries, railways, gas and water 
pipes, telegraphic wires, &c. Each valuer shall be bound to complete 
his valuation on or before the 25th day of MARCH, 1862. Each valuer 
shall also be bound to support his valuation, in case of appeals, before 
the Petty and Quarter Sessions, for seven years, from the completion 
of his valuation, he being paid only the scale of allowance provided 
by the regulations of the Courts he may he reyuired to attend. Each 
valuer will have the use of a map of the parish belonging to the 
churchwardens and overseers, which is depositéd in the Town Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Town Hall. The gross rental of the parish is 75,0000. 
and the population, according to the last census, is 32,751. Tenders 
must be sent in to the Union Clerk’s Offices, West-street, not later 
than MONDAY, the 17th JUNE next, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Valuation 
of House Property,” “Tender for Valuation of Manufactories, &c.,” 
as the case may be,—By order of the Guardians, 

WILLIAM J. BROWNE, Clerk to the Union. 

Union Offices, West-street, Gateshead, May 27th, 1861. 


SHFORD CORN EXCHANGE, KENT, 


TO BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Persons desirous of TENDER- 
ING for the ERECTION of the above Building, in accordance with 
the plans and specifications prepared by Mr. R. C. MAY, of 3, Great 
George-street, Westminster, are informed that the same will be on 
view from NOON on the llth JUNE, to NOON of the 17th of JUNE, 
at the Offices of Messrs. KINGSFORD, WIGHTWICK, & FRASER, 
Ashford, Kent. A bill of quantities can be obtained about the same 
time, by remitting half-a-guinea to Mr. R. BREDE, 2, Derby-street, 
Parliament-street, London, 8.W.—Tenders are to be delivered before 
TEN o'clock, a.m. on TUESDAY, the 18th instant, addressed to 
Messrs. KINGSFORD, WIGHTWICK, & FRASER, Solicitors, Ash- 
ford, and endorsed, “ Tender for Builder’s Work, Corn Exchange.” 


YO SEWER CONTRACTORS.— 


TENDERS are required for the CONSTRUCTION of about 
500 FEET of 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6 inches BRICK SEWER, and 
about 670 FEET of 3 feet by 2 feet BRICK SEWER. The plans may 
be seen, and particulars obtained at Mr. DENNIS’S Office, Roman- 
road Brickfields, Caledonian-road, Islington, on and after MONDAY, 
JUNE 10th, 1861. The Tenders will be opened on TUESDAY, JUNE 
18th, 1861, at TWO o'clock, p.m. precisely, and no Tenders will be 
received after that time. Mr, Dennis does not bind himself to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, 

















SHEET ZINC AND METAL WORKS. 
FRANCIS RUMMENS, 


PHGNIX PLACE, CALTHORPE STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 


HIGHLY APPROVED ROOFING ZINC, 


ZINC SASH BARS, BELL-TUBING, 0-G. AND HALF-ROUND GUTTERS. 
ZINC SLATING NAILS. 





DEVAUX’S PURE THICK ROOFING ZINC, 


FOR FLATS, ROOFS, GUTTERS, CURBS, 


And every ROOFING purpose, is of great durability, and will not 
wl 3. EDMEES 


MANSARDS, TERRACES, VERANDAHS 


t out of onder if laid on the new system intredueed by 


él ESTON, " “RLBA. by whom a ¢ertificate is given. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED to ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS for works to any amount, in town or country, 


Apply to Mr, J. W. TYLER, Appointed Layer, 4, Wood-street, Westminster, 8.W. 
MODELS and SPECIMENS at the Architectural Galleries, 9, Conduit-street, W. 
N.B.—Metal of the proper thickness only, is stamped with Messrs. DEVAUX’S name, 





HUBBUCK’S PATENT 


WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


BY their process, which is patented, pure Zine Paint is Cheaper than White Lead, It does not change colour with the London 


atmosphere. 


ADULTERATIONS.—Some Paint Grinders have been selling Zinc Paint adulterated with Sulphate of Barytes from ten to thirty per cent, 
Wheiher sold under the name of “ Improved Zinc Paint,” or as the number Two or Three qualities, no workman can produce good work with 


such material. 
Cc 


P 
Workmen who have once used the Patent Zinc Paint will never willingly use any other Paint for their best work, 


HEAPNESS.—Not only is it cheaper per hundred weight, but two hundred weight of this Paint, with six gallons of oil, covers as much 


surface as three hundred weight of white lead and twelve ee . nero, Px a 
AM . ’ TENT, 


EACH CASK IS 8 


THOMAS HUBBUCK & SON, 
WHITE OIL, LEAD, PAINT, and VARNISH WORKS, 24, LIME-STREET, LONDON. 





O BUILDERS. — The Guardians of the 
Poor of the Stepney Union being about to ERECT a NEW 
UNION WORKHOUSE at Bromley, Middlesex, they hereby inform 
BUILDERS desirous of submitting TENDERS for the ERECTION 
thereof, that they can see the Drawings, Specification, and Draft 
Contract on application to Mr. HENRY JARVIS, Architect, at his 
Offices, No. 29, Trinity-square, Southwark, between the hours of TEN 
a.m.and FOUR p.m, Printed forms of Tender may be obtained on 


INDER’S PATENTED BAND SAW- 


GUIDES. for preventing the constant breaking of the 
Saws.—This simple arrangement can be fitted to any of the ex- 
isting machines, and will be found to repay its cost in a few months, 
French Band Saws of the best make. Prices and full particulars, 
both as to the Saws and Guides, may be obtained on application to 
ARTHUR KINDER, 18, Great George-street, Westminster, 





application to Mr. JARVIS, as above ; or to Mr. W. H. SWEPSTONE, 
Clerk to the Guardians, at the Board Room, Ratcliff Workhouse, 
York-street West, Commercial-road East, and no Tenders will be 
received that are not made upon such forms. Each Tender must be 
delivered at the Office of the Board as above, before THREE o'clock 
p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 10th day of JULY next, and must be 
accompanied by a sealed enyelope containing the names of two pro- 
posed sureties for 2,00v7. The parties Tendering must personally 
attend at the Board Room, Ratcliff Workhouse, as above, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 10th day of JULY next, at THREE o’clock in the 
afternoon precisely. The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender if not satisfactory. 


ARTFORD CHURCH.—To BUILDERS. 


Persons desirous of TENDERING for the RESTORATION 
and RE-PEWING the Parish Church, Hartford, nearj]Huntingdon, 
may inspect the drawings and specification at my Office, Huntingdon, 
on and after THURSDAY, the 13th instant, where sealed Tenders 
are to be delivered, not later than TWELVE o’clock, on TUFSDAY, 
the 25th instant, endorsed, “Tender for Restorations to Hartford 
Church.” The lowest or any Tender will not ily be pted. 

ROBERT HUTCHINSON, Architect, 
Offices, Market-place, Huntingdon, June 5th, 1861. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 


4 RAILWAY.—To CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS. — The 
Directors are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
additional ROOFING over the Waggon Works at Earlestown. Parties 
desirous of Tendering, may inspect the drawings and specification 
and obtain statements of the quantities at the Engineer’s Office, 
Euston Station, on THURSDAY, JUNE 18th, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR g’clock. Tenders addressed to the Secretary at this 
Office, to be sent ih on or before WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19th, at FOUR 
o'clock p.m. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender.—By order, 

CHARLES E. STEWART, Secretary. 
Secretary’s Office, Euston Station. 














ODDS’ IRON and STEEL PATENT 
LICENSING COMPANY (LIMITED), 

This Company is prepared to GRANT LICENSES on moderate 

terms for the use of their PATENT for STEEILING RAILS, POINTS, 

= MACHINERY, and EVERY DESCRIPTION of IRON- 


The process, which is exceedingly reasonable in cost, and gives the 
most extraordinary durability to the material, has been highly 
approved of by the following Gentlemen, Firms, and Companies, 
several of whom have extensively adopted the valuable improvement ;— 

ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq. 
Esq. 


. ‘sq. 
THOS. E. HARRISON, Esq. 
THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
MESSRS. STEPHENSON & CO. 
THE EAST LANCASHIRE RAILWAY COMPANY, 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY. 
The Metropolitan Railway Company have ordered a large quantity 
of rails by this process. 
The FOLLOWING FIRMS are PREPARED to EXECUTE ORDERS 
under the Company’s Patent :— 
Messrs. 8. BEALE & CO. PARK GATE, ROTHERHAM, 
Messrs. DODDS & SON, ROTHERHAM. 
Messrs. LOSH, WILSON, & BELL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
THE EBBW VALE COMPANY, SOUTH WALES. 
Messrs. LEVICK & SIMPSON, ditto, 
Messrs. LLOYD, FOSTERS, & CO. WEDNESBURY. 
= = FOUNDRY COMPANY, NEWPORT, MONMOUTH- 
Applications for Licenses can be made to R. COOKE, Esq. at the 
Company’s Offices, No. 7, Sise-lane, London, E.C, where also testi- 
monials and other information may be obtained. 





LD BUILDING MATERIALS for SALE, 


co nsisting of timber, sashes, iron railings, &c. Can be seen on 
the site of the new Vestry’-hall and offices in St. James's churchyard, 
Piccadilly.—TENDERS for the same, including their prompt RK- 
MOVAL, are to be made in writing, sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for 
Materials,” and left at the Paving Office, Stoneyard, Dufour’s-place, 
Broad-street, Golden-square, on or before the 19th instant, 


"NHE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA 


A. RAILWAY COMPANY.—Contracts for Railway Works in 
Tndia in the Bombay Presidency.—The Directors are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the COMPLETION of the WORKS comprised 
in the three following CONTRACIS, viz. :— 

No. 15, Bhosawul to Hurdah, 1383 miles. 
No. 16, Hurdah to Sohagpore, 82 miles. 
No. 17, Sohagpore to Jubbulpore, 1169 miles. 
lans, sections, drawings, and specific: tions of the works, together 
with the conditions of contract and the engineer's estimate, may be 
seen, and forms of Tender (on which only Tenders will be received), 
obtained on application at this Office. 

Tenders sealed, and marked on the outside, “Tender for Works, 
Contracts No. —,” must be lodged in this Office before TWELVE 
o'clock at noon, on FRIDAY, the 14th JUNE proximo, 

N.B. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender.— Bv order, THOS. R, WATT, Secretary. 

Company's Offices, 3, New Broad-street, E.C, 

London, May 17, 1861, ° 








OREWOOD & Cod. 
(late Morewood & Rogers), 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London: and Lion Works, 
Birmingham Heath, Birming 
PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED TRON AND TILES, 
GALVANIZED IRON, 
PLAIN or CORRUGATED, and CURVED, of all Gauges. Also, 
BLACK or PAINTED CORRUGATED IRON, GALVANIZED or 
BLACK CAST GUTTERS, PIPE, &c. All kept in Stock. 
Also, Galvanized Water and Gas Tubing, Stamped and Moulded 
Gutters, Wire, Wire Netting, Nails, Rivets, Pails, &c. 
Estimates given for Roofs, and every description of 
Galvanized Buildings, at the 
OFFICES and WAREHOUSE, DOWGATE DOCK, LONDON, 


EDMUNDS PATENT HINGE 
MANUFACTORY and WAREHOUSE. 

E. GOLLOP, Proprietor, Wellington Foundry, 68, Charles-street, 
City-road, London, I C.—Every ety of the Patent Hinges kept in 
steck ready for delivery. Foundry for small, soft, and malleable 
castings, 


POWERFUL STEAM TRAVELLER 
oy ety ey 
made by s . Manchester.—. y I WARD & SON 
Timber Merchants, Bermondsey New road, KE, 3 














ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


- CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 8HOW-ROOMS, 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and general Tronpponaery as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 32. 153, to 337. 10s; bronzed fenders, with 
standards, 7+. to 51. 12s, ; steel fenders, 21, 15s. to 111. ; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 22. 15s, to 181. ; chimney-pieces from 11, 8s. to 
802. ; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d, the set to 41. 4s. The Burton and all 
other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMON:- 
GERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 illustrations of his illimited stock of sterling silver 
and electro plate, nickel silver, and Britannia metal goods, dish- 
covers, hot-water dishes, stoves, fenders marble chimney-picces, 
kitchen ranges, lamps, gaseliers, tea trays, urns, and kettles, clocks, 
table cutlery, baths, toilet ware, turnery, iron and brass bedsteads, 
bedding, bedrocm cabinet furniture, &c, with lists of prices and plans 
of the twenty large show-rooms at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, 
and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London.— Established 1820, 


AUTION to ARCHITECTS and 


BUILDERS.—In consequence of complaints arising from the 
substitution of INFERIOR and SPURIOUS ARTICLES instead of 
SMITH’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION DOOR SPRINGS; 
SMITH’S PATENT WEATHER-TIGHT WATER BAR; and 
SMITH’S PATENT WEATHER-TIGHT CASEMENT FASTENING 
FOR FRENCH WINDOWS ; 

The above are most respectfully requested to observe that all 
GENUINE ARTICLES are stamped with the NAME and ADDRESS, 
SMITH, Patentee, 69, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, 
SUCH ONLY are WARRANTED, 


ANTED, a SECOND-HAND CON- 


DENSING STEAM-ENGINE, with one cylinder (vertical}, 
possessing all the latest improvements, and in good working order. 
Dimensions about as follows : diameter of cylinder, 30 inches ; stroke, 
4 feet.—Address, with full particulars, THOMAS D. PARET, 11, 
Churchill, Edinburgh. 


TEAM ENGINE TO BE SOLD, a bat- 


gain, a 10-horse, direct-acting, high-pressure, bright fitted 
engine, with metallic piston, wrought cravk shaft, pump, governors, 
flywheel, holding-down bolts, &. complete; has only worked 
months, being removed to make room for a larger one, aud is quite 
equal to new.—To be seen at POWIS, JAMES, & O0.’S, Engineers, 
1144, Blackfriars-road. 


T ARGE IRON ROLLER for SALE, 


weighing about twenty tons, andin excellent preservation. 
May be seen in Dufour’s-place, Broad-street, Golden-squa: .— Tenders 
for the same to be made in writing, sealed and endorsed “ Tender for 
Roller,” and left at the Paving-office, Stone-yard, Dufour's-place, 
Broaa-street, Golden-square,on or before the 19th instant. 


ANTED, an IRON SCHOOL-ROOM, 


Second-hand.— Address, by letter, to R. W. Messrs, Cookes & 
Lloyd, 51, Fenchurch-street, 

















— 








4 OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 
DOBBIN CARTS, BARROWS, and RAILWAY PLAN?, 
Engineers and Tin ey orshente: Faloce Works Loughborough. 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 


GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, culture, and exporta- 
tion, CONTRACTORS’, BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
UTENSILS. 

G. E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS, BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation, 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 








Price Lists on application, 
GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
D Bs 2? & 8 N, 

MANUFACTURERS of CHURCH and HOUSE FURNITURE 
in the Medixval and every other style, at ble prices, 


with sound and good execution. 
MANUFACTORY, 54, WELL-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 


TEMPORARY CHURCH BUILDERS, 


SCHOOL OCOMMITTEFS, PROPRIETORS of CONCERT- 
ROOMS, &c. &.—FOR SALE, together or separately, a number of 
useful SEATS with backs, in good condition. TO BE SOLD cheap.— 
For particulars apply to Mr. BRADING, the Sir Robert Peel Public- 
house, Eagle Whart-road, New North-road, Hoxton, 
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Newcastle defends itself. 


—- 








HEN Hoby was the great 
boot-maker in Georgian 
times, and a fussy 
little gentleman, 
who was not 
pleased, said to 
him with dignity, 
“ Mr. Hoby, I 
shall deal with you 
no longer,” the 
renowned fitter 
called out to one 
of his assistants, 
“Tom, Tom, put 
up the shutters, 
for Mr. W. W.W. 
Jones has taken 
away his custom, 
and of course we 
are ruined.” We 
shall have to give 
the same orders in York-street, for the Town 
Surveyor and the Sanitary Inspector of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne have “unveiled the designs 
with which the Builder’s attacks on the chief 
towns of our land have originated and been con- 
ducted.” They have exposed our motives (and 
pretty base they show them to be); and they 
conclude by cherishing the idea that even their 
“humble endeavours may generate such a spirit 
of resistance to this arrogant tyranny, throughout 
all our municipalities, that their citizens, to whom 
their government is entrusted, with due regard to 
their own dignity, will no longer tolerate these 
injurious libels, or allow them to circulate with 
impunity and unchallenged throughout the 
country.” 

This terrible exposure comes to us in the shape 
of a pamphlet of sixteen pages, headed, “ Borough 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Remarks by the Town 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances, on an 
article in the Builder, headed, ‘ Condition of our 
Chief Towns ; Newcastle-on-Tyne.’” It is dated 
from the Town Hall, and signed ‘“ Thomas 
Bryson,” and ‘Thomas Dawson.” In forwarding 
it to us, Mr. Bryson writes,— 

“If truth is your aim (of which there can be 
no doubt) you will oblidge [sic] by inserting the 
enclosed in your columns, and thus render the 
town its due.” 

We must decline to oblidge as requested. In- 
deed, the remarks are so vulgar, insolent, and 
unfaithful, that we need give but little attention 
tothem, Of the insolence of the writers we have 
already given specimens, but may add another. For 

instance, they say at the commencement, “ This 
fearless writer has exhibited a disregard of facts 
probably without example, even in the columns of 
the Builder, which for a series of years has assumed 
to itself the special task of attacking and dis- 
paraging all the towns of the kingdom, which 
have not adopted the ‘Health of Towns’ Act.’” 
And this, too, although the surveyor admits in 
his letter that truth is without doubt our aim. 
And now as to their untruthfulness. We said, in 
our first article on Newcastle, that “no city in 
the world, scarcely Sodom or Gomorrah, could 
have received more potent warnings,” whether by 
ben Official inquiries, disclosures made by 
oe or by example elsewhere; whereas, 

“sé veracious Defenders of the Dirt assert that 
ha have poetically described the condition of the 
wn as “worthy of the fate of Sodom and 
orrah,” marking the passage with inverted 

Re as if it were a quotation. We need keep 
‘ . with persons who can be guilty of such 

efal perversion of the truth as this. 


arg gr 


(ASTER 


Making a running commentary on some of our 
complaints (skipping those to which it is not wise 
to reply), they admit in effect that the conditions 
we have described do exist, but point out that we 
have—as may be excused in a non-resident— 
placed an additional syllable to an entry—Salt 
entry—in which one of the writers “ was one of 
nine sons of a single family (?) in this street, 
seven of whom (only!) reached a vigorous man- 
hood and an average height of six feet;”—that we 
insult both decency and truth in stating that the 
public privy between the Milk Market and the 
Swirl is capable of holding half a dozen men and 
boys on one side, and, perhaps, as many women on 
the other side: “ The place in question was erected 
in 1848, with eight places for men on one side, and, 
as an experiment, two for women on the other 
side ;’—that our note of the open sewer running 
through Pandon Dene,among the garden-houses,— 
inhabited, in some instances, by their owners and 
families, — is “distorted,” although the sewer 
“certainly still remains uncovered for a short dis- 
tance between the gardens, but at such a distance 
from the houses as scarcely ever to be offensive ;” 
—that there is no such person as Mr. Matthew 
Plummer residing at the junction of Cowgate and 
Broad Chare, “nor are we aware that a wealthy 
burgess lived there within the memory of man, 
nor a town councillor either: Mr. Benjamin 
Plummer, a councillor, has a metal warehouse 
there.” Atsuch slight straws as these do drown- 
ing men catch. 

The writers pretend to point out, as we have 
said, the probable motives which have prompted 
what they term our “attack” upon the large 
towns of England; and they do it in these 
words :— 


** Exaggeration and misrepresentation do-not usually 
characterize the advocacy of individuals, or of societies, 
in the pursuit of worthy ends, and actuated by pure and 
philanthropic motives. What, then, can possibly urge the 
writer of these articles to persist in an incessant calum- 
nious crusade against so many of our respectable Eng- 
lishtowns? Are we to believe that the editor of a merely 
technical newspaper in London can be more anxious for 
our preservation from disease than we ourselves are? 
The preventives and remedies are as impudently paraded 
as nostrums in a quack advertisement, which are only to 
be obtained, of course, from one dispensary, and are 
urged upon us with a pretended benignant regard for our 
interests and protection. May not the well-founded 
apprehension of losing their salaries, on the pait of a 
conclave and its staff of officials, threatened from year 
to year with extinction, have something to do with these 
unscrupulous attempts to foist themselves on the public 
attention and service ?”’ 


The General Board of Health, if there still be 
such a Board,—for it is so long since we have 
heard anything about it that we are half-disposed 
to doubt,—will be somewhat astonished to find that 
we are the exponents of their views, and the pre- 
servers of Mr. Tom Taylor’s salary. 

The Surveyor and Inspector conclude with 
a flourish of tomahawks, to the effect that 
they hope the ratepayers will agree with 
them “in thinking that it is high time that 
the mawkish sentimentalisms of these pretended 
philanthropists should be denounced, and their 
impudent pretensions to superior knowledge 
proved to be as ill-founded as their unscrupulous 
language is insulting and unmerited.” 

It is apparent that these not very wise officials 
started upon the erroneous supposition that we 
considered them to blame for the perilous state of 
their town. We have too intimate an acquaint- 
ance with the innermost workings of municipal 
bodies to jump at the conclusion that the paid 
officials had necessarily a voice in the matter. We 
had but little doubt that these individuals had 
performed the duties intrusted to them to the 
best of their “ limited liabilities :” now, however, 
we view the matter differently. 

Amongst their erroneous suppositions is a belief 
that a “rapid perambulation of two days,”—so 
precise are they,—furnished us with all the data 
we made use of. Fora long period we have had 
our eyes on Newcastle, and years ago alluded to 
its condition. The existence of evils in Newcastle 
isa matter of common notoriety. Letters in the 
public press, calling attention to the deplorable 


stant. In the Northern Daily Express, writers 
are ever complaining of the state of the roads 
and other grievances. Not later than the 30th 
ult., one writes of a slaughter-house for horses, 
established in a shed over which the Newcastle 
and Carlisle railway passes, emitting the most 
noxious exhalations, and from which the flesh of 
the animals is sent “to Shields and Sunderland, 
where it is manufactured into polonies.” 

The writer continues :— 

“How can we wonder at the sweeping strictures on 
our sanitary regulations which appeared in the Builder? 
It behoves our sanitary conservators at the present time, 
now that the weather has set in so very hot, to be on the 
qui vive for the preservation of the public health of this 
large and populous town. Too much vigilance and care 
cannot be taken in the efforts to keep our town in a salu- 
brious state. This can be done by the proper function- 
aries exercising ordinary ingenuity. Remember, the 
cholera of 1853, and that in 1832 and 1833, camein our 
midst at a time when sanitary precautions were looked on 
asa myth; and, when the authorities had to battle with 
this dread visitant, they were staggered at the laxity of 
the sanitary laws ; and before they could remove the’cause, 
or at least mitigate the predisposing causes, the malignity 
of the disease had almost decimated the population. 
After the calamity had abated, what was the result? Why 
our town and neighbourhood were characterized as ‘ cess- 
pools,’ and a black spot on the planet. 

Shall we then remain apathetic, and wait for the fiend 
that shall rouse us from our lethargy to action? Let us 
bear in mind the adage that ‘To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed.’ The small-pox—that most loathsome of all 
diseases—is already prevalent in the lower part of the 
town.” 

Of course we see all these complaints (does the 
surveyor ?), and are, besides, favoured with a mass 
of similar information from various correspondents. 
The Daily Chronicle, in an article published last 
month, says,— 

“*Scarletina of the most terribly malignant kind has 
been decimating our infantile population. The poison 
distilled among the abominations permitted near the 
quay-side, the mephitic vapours exhaled by the undrained 
and unpaved streets, which make our suburbs a district 
of mud-canals, and the accumulations of filth in that 
high-interest-paying property, the ‘back slums,’ have 
poisoned to the death the dear ones in hundreds of 
houses. The fever fiend has rarely entered a house with- 
out leaving one little victim silenced for ever. In many 
two have been struck down with such suddenness and 
violence, that death has ensued before medical aid had a 
chance of dealing with the disease; and in some in- 
stances the case has been pronounced hopeless almost 
before the parent became alarmed. This state of things 
would disturb any set of men except those who, like 
some of the members of our corporation, are too prone to 
follow in old-fashioned paths, to notice anything which 
may cause a deviation from their ordinary routine, or in- 
volve an outlay to landlords. Being owners of property 
themselves, they sympathise with their class. The more 
selfish of them probably reason that if fever kills off the 
children in their crowded flats, the parents will have 
fewer demands on their resources, and will be better able 
to pay their rents.” 

We might easily fill columns with similar quo- 
tations; but our object is gained when we show 
that we are acting without heat, fear, or favour, 
in holding up to view all disregard of public health 
wherever it exists. 

Since the publication of our paper on this sub- 
ject, we have had dozens of confirmatory letters. 
One influential gentleman, a Justice of the Peace, 
says :—“I was at that much-vilified city, Lisbon, 
four years ago, which really now has been so suc- 
cessfully improved in outward cleanliness, that I 
could see nothing in the old crowded streets in- 
habited by the very poor which could approach 
the filth of Newcastle, save perhaps, one single 
lane. The utter recklessness of aught but greed 
of gain at Newcastle is thoroughly disgusting. 
Such a town ought, by the rest of the empire, to 
be voted under a beneficent despotism for ten 
years.” Another correspondent says: — “The 
Builder has ably sounded one more warning to 
the Newcastleites; but I fear they are too far 
sunk in wealthy apathy to give practical heed to it. 
The place is in a most horrible condition, and I 
can vouch for the moderation of the description.” 
A third says :—‘ I must congratulate the Builder 
on having taken in hand a matter of such im- 
mense importance, and made public, with un- 
sparing truthfulness, and so much ability, the 
result of the inquisition. These strictures are 
not likely to pass without notice; and I hope they 
will irritate, though nothing can shame, the 
municipal authorities, who permit this cruel and 
dangerous state of things.” This is testimony 
that would outweigh, in local as well as in general 


estimation, that of fifty inspectors of nuisances, 





state of things as at present existing, are con- 





bound to please their masters. The press, with 
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but one exception, is with us; the Gateshead 
Observer, as well as the Newcastle Guardian, and 
the journals we have quoted, being stanch sup- 
porters of sanitary improvements. 

We shall take up offending or model towns ac- 
cording to convenience and circumstance, un- 
biassed by the fact that they are, or are not, under 
the direction of the General Board of Health. We 
may take a leap from Land’s End to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed; or simply step across from New- 
castle to her “delectable sister,” Gateshead, 
behind whose short-comings we perceive the 
former would fain hide her own. 

To sum up, we must repeat, with a full appre- 
ciation of what has been done in Newcastle, that 
there are very many undrained chares in the 
crowded parts of it,—a statement the surveyor 
admits, for he considers them amply provided for 
in an arrangement which, he tells us, sends “iron 
covered carts with low axles, to traverse all such 
localities every evening, with a bell constantly 
ringing, to announce their approach and induce 
the tenants to bring out and deposit their refuse 
in the carts ;’—that there are many chares occu- 
pied by merchants having no convenience what- 
ever ;—that there are many netties in constant 
use—mere rails over cesspools;—that it was a 
glaring error of judgment to fix the site of the 
new cattle-market in close contiguity to the great 
infirmary ;—that the condition in which the roads 
are kept—whether under the care of the cor- 
poration, or that of a private company, as 
alleged in the “reply,”—is very far from com- 
mendable;—that the water supply is notsufficiently 
abundant at the season it is most in requisition 
the height of summer ;—and that the system—if 
there be any—by which the public health is sup- 
posed to be ensured, is generally defective; in 
proof ot which the substitution of an evening 
patrol of tinkling carts—like those dread pro- 
cessions in the time of the Great Plague, when 
the bearers cried, “ Bring out your dead ”—for a 
hand-to-hand and energetic grapple with the diffi- 
culties and expense of thorough and efficient 
drainage, is conclusive. 

Messrs. Bryson and Dawson, who start with a 
falsehood, and talk so pertly of unveiling our 
designs, of our base motives, mawkish sentimen- 
talism, and arrogant tyranny, may be very decent 
citizens, for anything we know to the contrary: 
they may pay their bills and take proper care of 
their families ; but we have no hesitation in assert- 
ing, on the evidence of the pamphlet before us, 
that they are not in their right places as town 
surveyor and sanitary inspector of the ancient 
borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





A SKETCH OF THE SCIENCE OF 
CARPENTRY.* 


THE art of carpentry is defined by Robinson, 
Tredgold, and others, as the art of framing timber 
for the purposes of architecture, machinery, &c. ; 
and, in general, for all considerable structures. 
Considered as a branch of the art of building, it 
embraces the construction of the framing of par- 
titions, floors, roofs, &c. 

It is needless here to enter into a description of 
the various kinds of timber used for building pur- 
poses; the red and yellow fir from the north of 
Europe being that most generally used in this 
country. It is easily worked, and very stiff for its 
comparative lightness; and for durability some 
authors consider it, under certain circumstances, 
to last as long sound as oak. 

With this slight introduction, I will endeavour 
to condense the very extensive science of carpen- 
try into as small a space as is consistent with 
clearness; confining myself to practical remarks 
only; and, observing some sort of connection in 
the arrangement of the several contrivances, I will 
commence with the ordinary wood lintel. It isa 
horizontal piece of timber over a door, window, 
or any other opening built in the wall, so as to dis- 
charge the superincumbent weight. If the wall 
be very thick, more than one piece of timber will 
be required in the thickness of the wall. The 
general dimension is 3 inches thick for an open- 





* Read by Mr. R. O. Harris, as elsewhere mentioned. 





ing of 3 feet, increasing one inch in thickness for 
every foot, or part of a foot, over the 3-feet open- 
ing. When the opening extends to about 12 feet 
or more, the same beam is more commonly called 
a bressummer, and brings at once into operation 
the skill of the carpenter in strengthening the 
piece of timber by mechanical means, so that it 
will be able to sustain, not only its own weight, 
but the superstructure it has to carry. All hori- 
zontal beams supported at their ends have a ten- 
dency more or less to what carpenters technically 
term sag, that is, to drop in the middle by the 
force of their own weight. To counteract this 
influence, and also to gain the greatest effect with 
the smallest amount of material, recourse is had 
to several expedients, all tending more or less to 
strengthen the beams. The simplest form I know 
of is to cut down a timber, say a foot square in 
the centre, reverse the grain or fibres ofthe wood, 
and screw-bolt them together. The additional 
strength gained by this is certainly not much. The 
next in order would be, inserting between the 
pieces so cut a piece of oak, or wrought-iron, 
which assuredly strengthens the beam consider- 
ably, and is frequently resorted to; but the most 
scientific manner of strengthening a beam is by 
trussing it,—an operation which at once introduces 
us to two very important mechanical influences, 
namely, compression and tension. If two inflex- 
ible bars be inclined to an angle, and the other 
extremities secured to another bar in a horizontal 
position, and a weight be placed on the angle (or 
@ screw will answer the same purpose), the inclined 
bars will be in a state of compression, while the 
horizontal bar exhibits a state of tension. 
The simplest form of trussing a girder is to 
divide it into two halves in the direction of its 
depth and length, and insert between them bolts, 
having properly formed skew backs to receive the 
ends of the struts, which may be of oak, or any 
other material harder than the beam; and, when 
fitted, the centre bolt or bolts are screwed tight. 
An extra force you will perceive is now added 
to the beam, which must be overcome ere the 
strength of the same untrussed can be acted upon. 
For scantling of girders of various spans, see 
girders for floors hereafter (which are copied 
from “ Gwilt’s Encyclopedia,” as are many of the 
scantlings for other timbers here mentioned). 
Floors.—The assemblage of timbers used in the 
formation of a floor may be classed under three 
heads—first, single flooring ; second, double floor- 
ing; and thirdly, double-framed flooring. Before 
proceeding further, a few words as to plates. A 
wall-plate is a horizontal piece of timber laid on 
the walls of a building to receive the timbers of a 
floor or roof. Templates are short pieces of timber 
sometimes laid under the ends of girders or other 
timbers when no wall-plate is required: it should 
never be less than 3 feet long. Wall-plates and 
templates must be proportionately larger as the 
length and weight of the floor increase: their 
scantlings will in this respect vary from 44 by 3 
to 73 by 5. 
1. Single flooring is formed with joists reach- 
ing from wall to wall, where they rest on the 
plates: in common work they are simply spiked 
to the plate: in better work they are notched to 
the plate and spiked. 
The intervention of flues, &c., will frequently 
prevent the ends of joists resting on the wall- 
plate. In such cases a piece of timber called 
a trimmer is framed and secured with a 
wedge into the nearest joist, which is then 
called a trimming joist: the other end of the 
trimmer frequently rests on the wall only, but it 
should be properly notched or secured to an iron 
corbel, and not go into the wall (this corbelling 
would also serve very well for corbelling of wall- 
plates, but a brick corbelling more equally distri- 
butes the bearing). All trimmers and trimming 
joists, on account of being weakened by mortises, 
should be half an inch thicker than the other 
joists. Herring-bone strutting is introduced in 
single floors when the bearing is over ten feet; 
and, when well fitted and secured, it stiffens the 
floor considerably. Single floors should not be 
used for floors beyond a bearing of 15 feet. 

The following table of scantlings for joists will 
be found useful :— 
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2. A Double Floor.—This floor is formed of 


three bearing timbers : a binding joist (which is in 


binder ; and a ceiling joist, also notched to the 
binder, There are two or three ways of notching 
the ceiling joists: they are plainly notched and 
spiked to the under side of the binder, or they 
are notched to a fillet nailed on the binder; and 
they may be what is called pulley-mortised into 
them—that is, a chase is cut in the binder long 
enough to allow of the tenons of ceiling joists 
being obliquely introduced into them, and driven 
up to their places. 

The scantling for timbers of this kind of floor 
will be the same as given for double-framed 
flooring, of which it is a species. 

Double-framed Flooring.—In double-framed 
flooring the binders, instead of resting on the 
walls, are generally framed into girders reaching 
from wall to wall. 

Bridging joists are the same as described for 
single flooring. 

Ina single-joisted floor, the whole weight of the 
floor being equally distributed along the whole 
line of the wall, it certainly has the advantage of 
a girder-framed floor, where the weight is trans- 
matted by the girder ona portion of the wall only ; 
and it is also usually considered that a single- 
joisted floor is, in proportion to the cubical quan- 
tity of wood it contains, stronger than a framed 
floor. But, as Tredgold observes, when the bear- 
ing of the joists becomes considerable, the ceilings 
of single-joisted floors are liable to be affected by 
the natural movements of the timber; and at all 
times it is easier to execute the works required to 
prevent the transmission of sound in a framed 
than in a single-joisted floor. 

Practically the limit for the bearings ofa single- 
joisted floor seems to be fixed at from 20 to 
24 feet; for, although it is possible to obtain tim- 
bers deep enough to carry the loads of floors of 
larger spans; yet the depth becomes so consider- 
able as to render the use of framed floors pre- 
ferable, even without reference to the danger and 
inconvenience from the shrinking and warping of 
the joists. 

A span of more than 24 feet can rarely be ac- 
complished with ordinary timber girders, and it 
therefore becomes necessary to resort to the use of 
trussed, cast-iron, or wrought-iron girders. Of 
these the wrought-iron girder, from its lightness 
and elasticity, is very much used. 
Partitions.—The framework of timber used for 
dividing the internal parts of a house into rooms 
is called a partition or quartered partition, so 
named from the use of small timbers called quar- 
terings; and when haviiig a solid basis throughout 
its whole length, it requires little skill in the for- 
mation, and is generally constructed of quartering, 
which rarely exceeds 44 inches by 3 inches, unless 
required for very large partitions. A piece of 
timber is fixed upon the wall, which is denomi- 
nated a cill, and a corresponding piece above called 
a head, into which the ends of the quarters are 
framed. Occasionally an oblique timber is in- 
serted in the’ form of a strut, which gives addi- 
tional strength to the partition. When the par- 
tition is to be lathed and plastered only, the door 
and end posts for an ordinary dwelling-house are 
generally made 4 inches by 3 inches, the heads and 
cills the same, the filling-in timbers being 4 inches 
by 2 inches, and about 1 foot apart. When the 
pattition is to be what is termed brick-nogged, 
that is, the interspaces of timbers filled in with 
brickwork, the thickness of the partition will 
require to be half-brick, and the interspaces of 
timbers arranged so as to take two or three bricks. 
When a partition has to be formed, when it is 
not desirable to support it from below, it must not 
be allowed to give any of its weight to the floor, but 
assist in supporting and carrying the floor above 
if required. To do this, the partition is formed 
into a truss, the ends of which are supported upon 
the main walls of the building. : 

The principal objects to be remembered in the 
construction of framed partitions are to throw 
the whole weight of the partition, and what it 
has to carry, upon some principal wall or part of 
the building. od 

The simplest form of accomplishing this is where 
the head and cill are secured with iron straps to 
the angle posts. A king-post is framed in the 
centre to receive the ends of the braces, the 
bottom ends being well secured to the cill. The 
quartering is then filled in, and materially tends 
to stiffen the framing. 

The use of iron rods, with king and queen 
heads, is much used now, and has the same ad- 
vantage here as in roof, of screwing the joists of 
trusses firmly into their position. With these few 
remarks, which are necessarily incomplete, I will 
pass on to the next division, which is roofs, where 
I will more particularly describe the several ways 
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of connecting the ends of timbers together. 
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I have not given any scantling of timbers for 
trussed partitions, on account of the variety of 
circumstances that influence their construction ; 
for what would answer in one case would not in 
another. 

Roofs.—There is nothing in the whole system 
of carpentry requires more careful consideration 
than the construction of the roof; for upon its 
proper formation depends the stability of the 
building, and the safety of those for whose shelter 
it is designed. The first thing I would call 
your attention to “ the pitch” required, and 
that most consistent with the covering employed, 
and the vicissitudes of this climate. It should 
never be hidden from view like an unworthy ob- 
ject not fit to be looked upon, nor ornamented 
with useless decoration that cannot be seen. A 
very lively writer of the day observes,—“ It seems 
therefore a gross violation of the principles of 
taste in architecture, to take away or hide the 
roof of a house; and it must be ascribed to that 
rage for novelty which is so powerful in the minds 
of the rich. Our ancestors seem to have been of a 
very different opinion, and turned their attention 
to the ornamenting of their roofs as much as any 
other part of the building. They showed them in 
the most conspicuous manner ; running them up to 
a great height ; broke them into a thousand fanci- 
ful shapes, and stuck them full of highly-dressed 
windows. We laugh at this, and call it Gothic 
and clumsy ; and our great architects conceal the 
roof altogether by parapets, balustrades, and 
other contrivances. Our forefathers certainly did 
offend against the maxims of true taste, when 
they enriched a part of a house with marks of 
elegant habitation, which every spectator must 
know to be a cumbersome garret; but their 
successors no less offend, who take off the 
cover of the house altogether, and make it im- 
possible to know whether it is not a mere screen 
or colonnade we are looking at.” ......... 
He further says, — “A house without a visible 
roof is like a man abroad without his hat; 
and we may add that the whim of concealing the 
chimneys, once so fashionable, changes a house to 
a barn or storehouse. A house should not bea 
copy of anything. It has a title to be an original, 
and a screen-like house and pillars like candle- 
sticks are alike solecisms of taste.” Referring 
again to the inclination of a roof, I will here men- 
tion the angle of inclination with the horizon 
adopted in different countries. In Greece it was 
from 12° to 16°, in Rome usually 23° or 24°. In 
England high-pitched Gothic roofs are seldom 
more than 60°, or equilateral. A very good 
inclination, and one very commonly used, is to 
make the height of the roof two-thirds the span. 
A high-pitched roof will, undoubtedly, shoot off 
the rain and snows better than one of a lower 
pitch. The wind will not so easily blow the rain 
in between the slates, nor will it have so much 
power to strip them off. Taking roofs generally, 
we may divide them into three kinds:—1, the 
gable-ended roof; 2, the truncated roof; 3, the 
curb or Mansard roof. Each of these may have 
its ends cut off to the same inclination as its 
sides, which, in a square building, would form a 
pyramid. In an oblong roof the angle formed at 
the top is called the ridge, and that formed by the 
meeting of the sides the hips. 

Ist. The gable-ended roof. This is the simplest 
form of roof for buildings of small span. They 
are formed of wall plates bedded upon the wall, to 
Which the common rafters are notched, and spiked 
in Gothic roofs. They are mostly continued to 
the exterior of the wall, to which a trough gutter 
18 fixed: the upper end is cut so as to abut to the 
ridge-piece, to which it is spiked. There is gene- 
rally a space of 1 foot between each rafter, and to 
every fourth or fifth rafter is attached a tie, 
generally termed a collar: it is halved and dove- 
tailed to the rafter, and secured with oak pins or 
screws. If it were required to hip this roof, the 

wall plate would be continued round the wall and 
secured where they lap over each other at their 
ends by being halved and firmly screwed together. 
They are further secured by the angle-tie, which is 


also halved and dovetailed to the wall-plate, and a| 


small timber, called a dragon-beam, receives the foot 
ofthe hip rafter. Their angle-tie and dragon-piece 
are not used in Gothic roofs : being seldom or never 

pped, there is no occasion for it. When the 
ceiling is required, say half way up the roof, the 
ceiling joists may perform the office of collars, and 
thented to each pair of common rafters; and 
‘ en the rafters are plastered to the whole height, 
a Collars or ties may be about 5 feet apart. It 
in hot advisable to use this roof for spans exceed- 

8 18 feet, or 20 feet at most. The bearings of 

— may be further shortened by using a 
Parlin notched to the top of the collars. 


When the span of the roof exceeds 20 feet, it 
should be formed of trusses quite independent of 
the rafters. The simplest form of truss is that with 
a single king-post, a tie-beam, a pair of principal 
rafters, a pair of struts, purlins, common rafters, &c. 

The tie-beam extends from wall-plate to wall- 
plate, to which it is cogged; so it ties the wall 
in at the top, and receives the outward thrust of 
the principal rafters, and so converts it into a 
vertical pressure. Thére are many ways of con- 
necting the principal rafters with the tie-beam. 
I will give but one, which is called in ery ge! 
the true joint for a rafter foot, and is used by the 
best London carpenters for all oblique thrusts. 
It is secured by a wrought-iron strap with wedges, 
or by ascrew-bolt going through the two timbers. 
It becomes necessary to provide for what is termed 
the sag or sinking of the beam in the centre, and 
for this purpose the king-post is introduced, 
which is suspended as shown from the apex of the 
P. rafters, and from this is suspended the tie- 
beam. It is further secured with a wrought-iron 
strap and wedges at the lower end, which is 
framed into the tie-beam. The head and foot of 
the king-post, you will observe, has abutments for 
securing the heads of the principals, and for 
struts which divide the bearing of the principals. 
These projections are termed joggles, into which 
the rafters and struts are firmly framed, and 
bound with an iron strap having three branches to 
secure the rafters and king-post. Sometimes the 
king-post is exchanged for two queen-posts, when 
the span of the roof is increased, and the tie-beam 
requires suspension from more than one point. 
This introduces the collar-beam, to retain the 
queen-posts in their position, and another timber 
at the bottom, called a straining cill. The 
auxiliary or cushion-rafters, to which the purlins 
are fixed, have been used by some architects for 
additional strength. 

This mode of trussing answers well for a trun- 
cated roof, where the collars may be cambered to 
a fall for the lead covering. 

The next form of roof I will draw your atten- 
tion to is the curb roof, that invented by Man- 
sard, sometimes called the Mansard roof, after the 
name of its inventor—essentially a French roof— 
and a very good one it is. When sleeping apart- 
ments are required in the roof, it certainly affords 
more space than any other form. Its construction 
in every way meets the requirements of science. 
It forms ample means, by its dormer-windows, c., 
for appropriate decoration, and is well contrived to 
bear the vicissitudes of this climate, and deserves 
to be more generally used. 

It is formed of two pairs of inclined planes, not 
unsimilar to four sides of a regular octagon. The 
upper rafters are called curb-rafters, and a plate 
receives their ends, and is called the curb-plate. 
When the bearings of the top incliners are long, 
they may be formed into a king-post truss; the 
space between the two ties being the height 
of the story; and in large roofs would form the 
partition dividing the rooms; and the system of 
trussing explained, described for partitions, can be 
well practised in this form of roof. I will conclude 
these very incomplete remarks on this class of 
roof, by calling your attention to one or two spe- 
cimens of the finest roof carpentry in this 
country. 

One is the roof of the Birmingham Theatre, 
constructed by Mr. George Saunders: the span is 
80 feet, and the trusses are 10 feet apart. It is 
one of the boldest and lightest roofs in Europe. 
The contrivance for taking double hold of the 
wall, which is very thin, is excellent. 

Similar to this in span, and probably a finer 
specimen of carpentry and appropriation of the 
roof space, is that of Drury-lane Theatre, 80 feet 
3 inches in span, and the trusses 15 feet apart, 
constructed by Mr. E. G. Saunders. 

“It is probable,” says Tredgold, “that this 
roof has not its equal in the world for lightness, 
stiffness and strength.” (The scantlings of the 
timber, &c., are given in Tredgold and Gwilt.) 
The main truss is so judiciously framed that each 
of them will safely bear a load of nearly 300 tons. 
In Gothic roofs the general principles of fram- 
ing are somewhat different from what I have de- 
scribed. In these the timbers are generally un- 
wrought, and hidden from view: in the Gothic 
roof it is different: the timbers are carefully 
wrought, sometimes beautifully moulded and 
carved: they exhibit also a system of trussing 
of the highest order; and the roofs of Westminster 
Hall, Hampton Court Palace, and Eltham Palace, 
Kent, are among the finest open-timbered roofs 
in Europe. 

Taking Gothic open roofs generally, they have 
a tendency, from their construction, to exert an 





the walls require to be made thicker and fur- 
ther strengthened by buttresses where the trusses 
rest upon the wall; hence the roof with a tie- 
beam and a medium pitch has the advantage of a 
high-pitched Gothic roof, in having greater 
strength with a smaller quantity of material. 

I will here introduce one or two of the prin- 
ciples of the Gothic roof, as executed at the present 
day: the simplest form is, putting a collar about 
half up about every fifth pair of rafters, or to each 
pair if money will admit: it is a common form 
for old chancel roofs in small parish churches: it 
may be considerably improved by using a pair of 
struts, as shown, which brings the tie of the roof 
nearer the wall plate: these may also form trusses 
upon which to bridge the purlins, and they receive 
the common rafters, as in other roofs. The first 
of these examples may be further strengthened by 
the introduction of a circular brace, which takes 
the form of a Gothic arch, and is firmly screwed 
to the collar and principal rafter, and frequently 
has a bearing much below the wall plate. Hence, 
the wall above acts as a dead weight to counteract 
the thrust common to its construction. It will be 
readily seen what an important part these circular 
braces perform: upon their stiffness depends the 
proper tieing in of the walls at the top. This 
bracitig may be used in many forms, but the re- 
sult must be the same, or it does not fulfil its office. 
It affords ample scope also for ornamentation, 
which our ancestors appear to have well appre- 
ciated. 

To give you anything like an account of the 
complicated ingenuity displayed in the different 
ages of Gothic carpentry is far beyond the limits 
of this introduction to the science generally: in 
fact, a large volume, and a very popular one too, 
on Gothic carpentry, as worked at the present 
day, I think, is much needed. 

Before quitting this subject, I will mention the 
hammer-beam roof and the low-pitched roofs com- 
mon to late work. These were often formed—I 
may say generally—without any truss or assem- 
blage of girders, purlins, and rafters, of sufficient 
scantling to bear their own weight, and what they 
had to carry: frequently the ceilings of these roofs 
are beautifully panelled, and very effective. 

The hammer-beam truss consists, in its simplest 
form, of a pair of principal rafters and collar, with 
two beams projecting from the wall at right angles 
to the wall plate, and from which the truss is 
braced, as before described. 

With these passing notes, I must conclude my 
brief sketches. I could have written much more 
on the subject had space permitted; and, in en- 
deavouring to simplify my subject, I fear I may 
have been tedious to our senior friends. However, I 
trust, it will elicit some discussion for our mutual 
benefit. 

I have purposely omitted a very beautiful 
system of carpentry, practised by the French 
engineers De l’Orme and others, thinking it a 
subject worthy of a separate paper. 








EXHIBITION IN AID OF THE FEMALE 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


A veERY interesting collection of water-colour 
paintings, designed to illustrate the history of the 
art in Great Britain, is now on view in the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, in aid of 
the building fund of the Female School of Art. It 
consists of 218 pictures, more than half of which 
have been lent for the purpose by Mr. William 
Smith. Nearly all the early masters are repre- 
sented; and of modern works it includes Cor- 
bould’s “Scene from the Prophet,” Louis Haghe’s 
* Choir of the Dominican Church of S. M, Novella, 
Florence,” and a water-colour version of John 
Lewis’s “ Edfou, Upper Egypt,” now in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 

On the Ilst instant, the distribution of 
the medals and prizes of the Female School 
of Art and female students of the Metropolitan 
Schools of Art took place in the theatre of the 
Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, by the Earl 
Granville, President of the Committee of Council 
of Education. A large number of students ob- 
tained medals. 

Mr. Bowler explained at some length the prin- 
ciples on which the prizes were distributed ; and— 
Mr. Redgrave pointed out the advantages which 
had resulted from the establishment of schools of 
art throughout the country. Afterwards, 

Ear! Granville made an eloquent and genial ad- 
dress, and said, with respect to the general results 
of the teaching of the schools of art, that it was 
impossible to walk through the streets of London, 
look into the shops, and see the productions of 
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vinced that these schools had done a great deal in 
improving the taste of the producer and of the 
purchaser; and he trusted that at the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862 this improvement would 
be appreciated not only by Englishmen but by 
foreigners. Mr. Fould, who was remarkable for 
his great taste and knowledge of art, had been for 
some weeks in this country; and he had stated 
that he was greatly astonished with what he had 
seen; and, making every allowance for the usual 
politeness of a French gentleman, he said that 
‘The time would come when Frenchmen would 
have to come to England to learn the arts of 
design and decoration.” 





THE ANGLO-ROMAN OR TURKISH BATH. 
** What have you to tell me of the firm yet soft 





gestatio,—the sunny bath? ’’—Pliny. 


“But, ye gods! what pleasure was there in entering | 
/as it does from one of the largest infirmaries 

A FEw remarks through you, Mr. Editor, on 
the subject indicated in the above quotations from | 
Pliny and Seneca, may not be uninteresting to_ 
your readers; the more especially as the subject | 
may be said to vie with the Gorilla in attracting | 


those obscure and vulgar baths ?’’—Seneca. 


universal attention in this land of ours. 

And why? The one, as said by some, is going | 
to enervate and demoralize the sturdy Briton, 
even as of yore it is said to have done the | 
Romans, and which called down most justly the | 
fierce denunciations and terrible satire of Seneca. 
“Since,” says he, “dainty baths have been in- 
vented, we are become more nasty.” But what 
shall be said of the other subject? According 
to some, through “natural selection” in the 
“struggle for existence,” we British and other 
similar bipeds—commonly called men—are splen- 
did developments of anterior existences; and to 
the five divisions of Blumenbach is added a sixth 
—that of the Gorilla; because, forsooth, the 
nigger of the Ethiopian type is made out to be a 
sort of “ go-between between the Gorilla and the 
Caucasian! Can we be surprised that the Charles- 
tonians affix to their play-bills, &c., “No coloured 
persons or dogs admitted,” when a so-called phi- 
losophy affirms the nigger to be a kind of nonde- 
script ? Oh, that Terence were among us still, to 
electrify us, as he did the Romans of old, with his 
noble words: “Homo sum, nihil humanum a me 
alienum puto!” 

No wonder some are alarmed about these two 
subjects, and take to themselves credit for saying 
that most assuredly our gradual downfall has 
commenced, and that, after all, nothing is more 
likely than that Macaulay’s New Zealander will 
yet stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
sketch the wonderful results of degeneracy, as 
will be evinced in the ruins of St. Paul’s and that 
marvel of British pride—London. But we live in 
far different times from the Romans of old. It is 
an utter impossibility that anything approaching 
to their degeneracy can overtake us; and the 
reasons for this are so patent, that I will not 
waste your valuable space in detailing them. 

The Romans, as we all know, carried their 
baths to the very highest pitch of excess all over 
their empire; and in them were carried on all 
the orgies and saturnalia of heathendom. Many 
ruins of their baths are found in this country, but 
the principal one is perhaps in the ancient Roman 
city of Uriconium, now called Wroxeter. Their 
method of heating was by means of the hypo- 
caustum, or series of flues under the floors, in a 
manner well enough known to most of us. This 
has been perpetuated in the East to the present 
time. 

David Urquhart was, I believe, the first to call 
attention to the value of the Turkish bath in this 
country, in his work, ‘The Pillars of Hercules,” a 
most interesting book, written in the nervous 
style peculiar to that learned gentleman. The 
Hamam, or purely Turkish bath, would un- 
doubtedly have a tendency to enervate and 
destroy the vital energy of this great nation. 
What we want is a bath very different from that 
—a bath that shall energize, not enervate. How 
can we obtain this? And if we can obtain it, it 
should be called the “ Anglo-Roman bath,” not 
the Turkish bath. However, it sometimes hap- 
pens, there is not much ina name. It is evident 
the great desideratum lies in the construction— 
not of the decorative or artistic portions, though 
these should by no means be neglected—but 
rather of the heating apparatus, walls, floors, and 
ventilators of the rooms. The hypocaustum of 
the Romans was first employed in this country, 
and still is to a great extent. By this, the noxious 
and mephitic atmosphere of the rooms is heated ; 
producing, as a natural consequence, general de- 





bility, nausea, giddirfess, headaches, and many 





other ills, necessitating the use of clogs to walk 
in, and generating feelings of fear; whereas 
entire repose, pleasurable emotions, and a general 
invigoration, should be the all-absorbing feelings, 
not only at the time, bat afterwards. 

An improvement of the hypocaustum has, how- 
ever, taken place, by carrying a flue some 4 or 5 
feet high around the warm rooms against the 
walls, producing too often the like results, but 
in a less degree. I see in the 110th report of 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary, being the re- 
port of the current year, the house-surgeon speaks 
of some severe accidents which have occurred 
from the above-named heating principles in the 
bath in that institution. Now, his testimony 
(notwithstanding these drawbacks), to the great 
value of the bath for neuralgia, sciatica, catarrh, 
gout, influenza, bronchitis, dysentery, dropsy, 
scrofula, rheumatism, and numberless other ills 
to which flesh is heir, is most invaluable, coming 


in the kingdom; and I would refer your readers 
to the report. The accidents spoken of arose 
from the heated floors ; and one case was so severe, 
that for some time life was despaired of. Now, 
this being the case, there must be something 
radically wrong in the present system of con- 
structing the bath. First of all, the great desi- 
deratum is to do away with the flues, and to ob- 
tain pure fresh air, heated to the required 
degrees, but not as is technically called burnt. 
Secondly, to avoid ventilation by cross draughts 
in the side walls. Thirdly, to secure a floor 
capable of being walked on with the naked feet. 
Fourthly, to get a subdued light from above, and 
not in the side walls. Fifthly, to use only such 
artistic effects as shall cause the greatest feeling 
of repose, but not luxury; and, sixthly, to avoid, 
as most pernicious, having any of the rooms in 
cellars or deep basements. It is evident if these 
things can be attained, perfect, free, and even 
luxurious respiration, restored health, and greater 
energy in every respect must be the result. The 
exceedingly numerous breathing valves of the skin 
will be unstopped, and a greater amount of pure 
oxygen conveyed into the system, to say nothing 
of the impurities carried off from the blood. It 
must be prima facie understood that the bath 
should not by any means be indescriminately used, 
as it would in some cases not only increase dis- 
ease, but even induce disease, by trying the vital 
functions more than they in such cases could bear. 
These, however, are purely exceptional cases. The 
same remarks will apply to horses and other of 
the inferior animals. For horses the Anglo-Roman 
bath is an invaluable acquisition, and should be 
attached to not only every racing and hunting 
establishment, but to any establishment, whether 
commercial or otherwise, where a number of horses 
are kept. This has been admirably set forth by 
the Hon. Admiral Rous and others. Thus the 
Anglo-Roman bath is good for man and beast, and 
all who aim at this object are benefactors to the 
human race. David Urquhart, Erasmus Wilson, 
and Dr. Brereton in this country, and Dr. Barter 
in Ireland, have striven right earnestly in this 
direction, and the latter has obtained a patent for 
his method of heating; but such being only a 
modification of the hypocaustum and large side 
flue is certainly not what is desirable, although 
it is a step in the right direction. The evils com- 
plained of still exist in a modified degree, from 
the fact that it is not pure air the patient or 
bather breathes. 

Another patent has been taken out by Dr. J. A. 
Bolton, whereby he professes to have obtained 
the great desideratum of heating the rooms with 
pure fresh (but not burnt) air. This is in active 
operation in the town of Leicester; and, from the 
reports of numerous engineers and physicians, &c., 
as well as my own observations, I can speak well 
of it in respect of the great desideratum,—pure 
fresh air; and therefore recommend it to atten- 
tion. It would be useless here to explain Dr. 
Bolton’s method. That gentleman was his own 
architect and clerk of works in the construction 
of his bath, and will be happy to explain to any 
and all who may visit him or write him, the 
means by which he has obtained the great requi- 
site; and I may say these are extremely simple. 
In his tepidarium, at a distance of 33 feet from 
the hot-air apparatus, a lucifer-match held over the 
opening of the hot-air ducts instantly ignites with- 
out friction. At a similar opening in one of these 
hot-air ducts in his calidarium, a pound and a half 
of beefsteak is deliciously cooked in ¢en minutes. 
At any of these outlets you may inhale, by a deep, 
forced inspiration, as much pure fresh air as the 
lungs will hold, whilst the thermometer, swinging 
by a wire from your teeth, stands at 220° Fahr. 
Air at this temperature, diffused through two 








rooms, 16 feet by 16 feet and 17 feet high, main. 
tains the thermometer at 112° and 150° respec. 
tively, at the small cost of 8d. per day. This 
heat, by means of slides, is increased or decreased 
at pleasure. 

It would be utterly futile to attempt to@nswer 
objections against the use of the bath, such as the 
danger from the sudden transition from a hot toa 
cold atmosphere, and many others; as these ob- 
jections are completely annihilated by the argu- 
ments of David Urquhart, Erasmus Wilson, and a 
host of others; and, practically, in the report for 
the present year of the house-surgeon of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Infirmary. To these several 
works I commend your readers. 

Having thus, in some measure at least, an- 
swered the remarks of Pliny and Seneca, quoted at 
the head of this article, I cannot conclude with- 
out hoping that, ere long, every town in the 
kingdom will have its Anglo-Roman bath, not 
only for the rich, but also for the working classes; 
for, depend upon it, it would be a great moralizing 
agent, and do quite as much, if not more, for 
them, than the teetotal societies. Let us also 
hope that every private house of any importance 
will have its suitable bath; so that, like Andro- 
mache of old, as told us by Homer, each fair 
matron of our land may bid 

“ Her fair-hair’d handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
The bath preparing for her lord’s return ;”’ 
seeing that, for a cost of about 70/., any house of 
ample size may have its Anglo-Roman bath, 
Francis Drake. 








ON THE RESTORATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.—ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 


On the 28th ultimo, a lecture on the “ Restora- 
tion of Ancient Buildings” was delivered by Mr. 
Street, the main object of which was to urge 
that,— 

Our first duty is, beyond all doubt, to be as 
jealously conservative as possible wherever we 
have to deal with anything old. Not conser- 
vative in the sense of putting up a new copy of 
old work—such as is in progress at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Taunton—but conservative in the 
much truer sense of keeping the old work in its 
old place, with its old tints, its old weather stains 
and lichens, and even its old defects. 

After some introductory observations, the lec- 
turer commented on the destructive system of 
restoration pursued on the Continent, and then 
proceeded :— 

At Winchester a most inexplicable work of the 
same kind is in progress. Here the main beauty 
of the old work was its colour: it never was a 
very grand facade, and had many of the usual 
faults without the best features of Perpendicular 
design ; but time had doue its work, and the west 
front was in colour and general effect fairly in 
harmony with the rest of the building, and a 
work for Englishmen to be proud of. Now, as 
you go along the railway to Southampton, you see 
the new tower and spire of a church, and beyond 
it what seem to be the equally new gable and 
pinnacles to the cathedral; and I hear that they 
propose to polish up the whole west front in the 
same way to match the gable; then, if funds 
last, I don’t see why they should not undertake 
the side walls, and finish up with a refresher over 
the whole surface of the fine Romanesque central 
steeple! When all this is happily consummated, 
the good people of Winchester will, I suppose, be 
happy, and their grandchildren may hope to see 
the cathedral again in its old colour and with 
its old effect. I cannot imagine that the stone- 
work required scraping ; for not only is the stone 
at Winchester generally in very fair condition, 
but, at the same time, I have but little doubt 
that the putting a new face on it will render its 
future decay more probable and rapid than any 
other course that could have been adopted. The 
castle, and much of the exterior of the cathedral, 
at Norwich, are other examples of destructive 
restoration; and here the walls have been 80 
plastered with cement, coloured to imitate the 
stone in the most elaborate way, that I fear most 
of the original work is absolutely destroyed. 

Destructive restoration is accomplished also by 
the removal of furniture or fittings of old build- 
ings as often as by the alteration of old detail. 
For instance, there used some years since to be a 
number of very fine oak-carved stall or desk ends, 
of the fourteenth century, in the choir of Wells 
Cathedral: their places are now occupied by new 
work and designs, and on a recent visit I could find 
no trace whatever of any of the old ends, whilst 
the verger absolutely refused to allow that there 
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ever had been any such work as I described in the 
cathedral. Similarly I remember seeing the fine 
wooden gates of the screen at Dorchester in a 
builder’s yard at Oxford ; copies of them having 
been erected in their place to save the trouble of 
restoring the old gates, and, probably, without 
the knowledge of the architect. So, too, some 
one once sent, as a present to the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society, a fine seat-end, which I recog- 
nized as having been taken from a church in 
Staffordshire, probably during some repairs ; and 
in these cases we architects are by no means 
always in fault; for there are some clerical and 
other restorers who take strong fancies and 
strong dislikes. One man cannot tolerate his old 
chancel screen: another does not like poppy-heads; 
and each of them banishes his enemy when he has 
him in his power during the work of restoration ! 
And then there are, or at any rate there have 
been, some antiquaries who seem to think it no 
theft to pocket a curiosity, and have no com- 
punction about giving the last wrench at an old 
brass. So of late years the grand St. Maur brass 
at Higham Ferrers has suffered; and, at the pre- 
sent moment, the church having been shut up 
unused for a couple of years, one of the older 
brasses is all but pulled off the stone, and will 
probably, unless more care than hitherto be taken, 
have disappeared altogether before the restoration 
is complete. 

I was told the other day of a curious example 
of the effect of careless or ignorant restoration on 
the south doorway of the north wall of the choir 
of Lincoln Minster : the central shaft was of later 
date than the jambs; and the latter, having be- 
come decayed, have now been restored in imitation 
of the central shaft. The result, of course, is un- 
fortunate in every way; and the story which the 
old doorway told has now a third chapter added, 
which makes the whole unintelligible. 

So far, all the examples of destructive restora- 
tion have been such as all will agree in condemn- 
ing. There are other examples as to which we 
may well be more cautious in the expression of an 
opinion; because, though they are among the 
really destructive works, they are also among the 
best, the most careful, and the most sumptuous of 
restorations. Take the most remarkable example— 
the Chapter-house at Salisbury. Here we see the 
whole interior restored with new polished marble 
shafts, new stonework wherever the old was 
damaged in uny way, walls and roof covered with 
new painting; and, finally, the whole of the 
sculptures from Old Testament story, which fill 
the spandrils of the arcades, restored, repaired, 
and renewed, in the most elaborate manner, and 
then covered with painting. Now, independently 
of the question whether theChapter-house be or be 
not now in exactly the state in which it was left 
in the fifteenth century (and, as far as the colour- 
ing is concerned, I doubt it vehemently), such an 
elaborate restoration is very dangerous. I be- 
lieve it to be quite impossible, aud very wrong, 
ever to attempt the restoration of sculpture. If 
you have a piece of old sculpture so damaged as 
to interfere seriously with the purpose of the 
portion of the building in which it occurs, the 
right thing to do is to move it bodily to some other 
place, and there carefully preserve it; whilst, in 
its om you insert an entirely new and original 
work, 

You have no more moral right to touch up or 
patch the work on which an ancient sculptor be- 

stowed his art, than you have to touch up, finish, 
and repaint the work of a Giotto or a Fra 
Angelico, They are all works of individual 
artists ; and, because their names happen to be un- 
known, we are not relieved from the duty of pre- 
serving them exactly as they have been handed 
down to us. 

Tn the Chapter-house at Salisbury no absolute 
necessity for the restoration of the sculpture 
existed. The old sculpture, damaged as it was, 
gave us, nevertheless, the exact measure of the 
artist’s power ; had all the interest which the cer- 
tainty of antiquity imparts; and presented to us 
In every part the sculptor of the fifteenth century. 

Ow it is difficult to know what to trust: the 
Work has been done with singular care; yet I am 
confident that it must be impossible to repair and 

Patch any old work without at the same time 
Tunning great risk of having the old work 
chiselled, filed, and fitted to the new ; whilst the 
al operation of painting has effectually con- 
cealed much of the delicacy of the sculptor’s 
Work, Suppose, for an instant, the same system 
adopted elsewhere, and our royal tombs at West- 
minster, our unsurpassed sculpture at Wells, our 
er btures round the chapel at Ely, and elsewhere, 
carefully and paintully repaired, restored, 
‘eraped, and repainted, and I think you will be 





affrighted at the idea. The truth is, that most of 
us at the present day had better, when we want 
to show our knowledge of scu)pture, do so in our 
new work; and, when we wish for colour, paint 
also our new works, and not our old. The ques- 
tion of the application of colour upon architectural 
work is not to be settled in a sentence; but, fond 
as I am of colour in its right place, I should gene- 
rally dread very much to hear of its being applied 
to any old building for which I had much affec- 
tion. Would any of us tolerate the idea of West- 
minster Abbey being given up to the colourist ? 
I think not; for, though the proportions, the 
mouldings, the traceries, would remain all as they 
were before ; the marks of age, all that makes the 
church venerable, or connects it to the eye with 
the associations of the past, would have dis- 
appeared at once; and we ought never to forget 
that in all restorations this evidence of antiquity 
is the one thing which, above all others, must 
never be destroyed on any account; and, just as 
in ‘all destructive restorations, no account what- 
ever is taken of it, so in all restorations well 
carried out this is the one thing which, above all 
others, is most taken into account. The first 
mode of restoration is fairly called Destructive: 
the second and safer mode is rightly called the 
Conservative ; and I will now endeavour to show 
how this mode may without difficulty be generally 
carried out. ° ° ° bg 

The mason must be attentively watched in his 
mode of doing his work : he should (if the old work 
be good) attempt, as far as possible, to assimilate 
his own to it in every way—in the bond of the 
masonry, in the mode of dressing or working the 
stones, and in the general character of the works. 
He should be allowed to indulge in no such in- 
genious devices for spoiling masonry as_ black 
mortar or ruled joints; and whether the work be 
new or restored, he should be compelled to do it 
at least as solidly and substantially in all respects 
as the old work. 

Where old buildings are so decayed as to be 
capable of repair only by propping or by rebuild- 
ing, the former is generally the better of the two 
plans, as still leaving most of the old work intact. 
When rebuilding is decided upon, if the stone is 
not decayed, and the work very good in its cha- 
racter, every stone of the old work should be 
marked as it comes down, and should be re-erected 
in its old place, and with as little disturbance as 
possible to the old work: this is the true con- 
servative course; but I am not sure that any good 
example can be given for the course (so often 
taken now) of rebuilding entirely new work in 
imitation of old work which has been completely 
destroyed. At Doncaster, for instance, after the 
fire, it was made a great point that the steeple (I 
am not sure about the church) should be accu- 
rately restored in the new building. The archi- 
tect’s hands were tied by the condition, and he has 
given us a steeple and a church which are evi- 
dently compromises. They are not really a copy 
of the old work, and yet would probably have 
been still better than they are if they had not pre- 
tended at all to be a copy. At St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s, Taunton, the steeple is being rebuilt in 
exact conformity with the old work, and an enor- 
mous amount of architectural superintendence 
given to that which is after all only the proper 
work of an ordinarily intelligent clerk of the 
works. Finally, at Chichester, the central steeple 
is a ruin, and the people of Sussex have come for- 
ward nobly with a large part of the funds re- 
quired for rebuilding it. But the first condition 
one hears is that the steeple is to be rebuilt as of 
old; and one asks with some astonishment whether 
it can really be purposed to erect a copy of the 
late spire upon the copy of the early tower! 
Surely it would be tenfold better, if copying there 
must be, to confine it to the tower, and to make 
the whole steeple uniform in its style. There 
ought to be no difficulty about making a spire at 
least as good in its outline as the old spire; and 
the rebuilding ofan exact copy of it, with nothing 
but new materials, would not, to my mind, be a 
restoration at all. Nevertheless, the spirit which 
prompts this desire for exact fac-similes of old 
work is one full of good, and marks that intense 
love for our old buildings and old customs which 
still, I hope, marks the people of England above 
all others at the present day. 

In matters of detail conservative restoration is 
often possible when it is not practised. In stained 
glass, for instance, Mr. Ward gave an example 
some time ago in an old window which he restored 
for a church in Berkshire which I was restoring, 
of the best mode. A good deal of the glass had 
been destroyed : the leading still in the main re- 
mained; and he releeded the whole of the glass, 
filling in the vacant places with plain glass 





opaquely painted; and the result was that, at a 
small expense, we had the whole work, and nothing 
more, permanently preserved, with nothing con- 
jectural, and with a good effect which I should, I 
confess, scarcely have anticipated. This work 
was done under Mr. Winston’s supervision. 

There are many other points on which a restorer 
should take special pains to conform to the old 
example. Wherever old levels of floors can be 
discovered, they should be most carefully copied. 
Old levels are generally well arranged, and not 
unfrequently with great peculiarities. As, for 
instance, the laying a floor on a gradual slope up 
from west to east. Then again the local fashion 
as to such seats, &c., in churches, is generally pre- 
ferable to any other, especially where any ex- 
ample exists in the building under restoration 
which is at all worth repetition. 

Painting on walls should, generally speaking, 
be carefully cleaned; and, where it consists of 
figures and subjects, should not be restored. If 
the work be rude, it can hardly be restored in a 
rude fashion without being absurd: if its cha- 
racter be good, then it is, as I bave said elsewhere 
in reference to sculpture, a pity to touch it, lest 
we destroy any of the characteristic touches and 
fire of the old artist. I have the authority of 
Mr. Layard—than whem no one has more zeal- 
ously exerted himself inthe cause of Early Italian 
art—for saying that the greater portion of the 
damage which is done to the old Italian frescoes 
is inflicted by their restorers,‘ who recklessly 
paint and repair every damaged work for which 
they can induce any one to pay. And the fact is 
the more startling when we consider that the 
existing Government of Italy is engaged in put- 
ting down the religious orders, turning them out 
of their houses, and converting the convents and 
churches, which contain the most glorious works 
of art in the world, into stables, barracks, and 
schools; so that the restorers must be actively 
vicious indeed who outdo such a Government in 
destructiveness ! 

There is cne common reproach in the mouths 
of those who have no feeling for our national 
antiquities, to which a few words of answer are 
necessary. They assert that all this work of re- 
storation is unreal and untrue, inasmuch as both 
our religious life and our civil life are quite un- 
like what they were: they say that the old build- 
ings of each class are consequently quite unfitted 
for our use on religious and on utilitarian grounds. 
In short, Lord Palmerston’s “ Civis Romanus 
sum ” is interpreted literally by them, as it is by 
his lordship, to mean that Roman architecture is 
the only art fit for English citizens, and that we 
ought no longer to put up with any revival of 
English art. The charge is ingenious, but un- 
true. Take our churches,—and in what respect 
is it necessary to alter them materially for mo- 
dern use? As far as the church is herself con- 
cerned, I may safely answer, hardly in any single 
respect need they be altered ; for, whilst Ely and 
Sherborne, and a host of smaller restored churches 
show the perfect liberty which she enjoys and 
allows in their restoration on the most gorgeous 
scale; we hear now, week after week, of gatherings 
in our cathedral naves, either in Westminster or 
Exeter, to hear sermons; or, as last week, at Ely 
and Peterborough, to join in choral practice; so 
large, that even their spacious areas are not ample 
enough to hold the crowds that throng through 
their doors. And is it possible that this English 
nation, which prides itself so much upon its prac- 
tical character, should be so unpractical as to go 
on, year after year, ever more and more actively 
at work, restoring and refitting old churches, if 
those old churches are not the most convenient 
and the most suitable buildings that could be 
devised for their sacred purposes? * ® * 

No work, perhaps, affords better training for an 
architect than the study which is involved in the 
attempt to become a thoroughly good restorer of 
ancient buildings. He cannot do his work even 
passably well without a hearty love and reverence 
for them: this love and reverence cannot be mere 
abstracting, but must be followed up by active 
work, active study, sketching, measuring, making 
notes, and thinking well upon and among them. 
This can never be done so well at any time as at 
first ; and yet I grieve tosay that a large majority 
of young architects go on year after year without 
apparently even so much as thinking of the neces- 
sity of studying old buildings for themselves, or 
taking the slightest active interest in any work 
beyond that which is put before them in their 
office. Now what must be the fate of buildings 
restored by a class such as this? Is it possible 
that they can be well, scientifically, or in any 
respect, properly done? Obviously not. Yet, I am 
within the facts in what‘I say: I have over and 
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over again had applications from assistants in want 
of employment; and it is a most painful fact that 
a very large majority of them have never studied 
or sketched any old building; or if they have once 
done so have done it once or twice only in their 
live: in a way so disgracefully careless as to make 
the hair stand on one’s head at the idea of iis 
being called study at all, Ye‘ every one of them 
would undertake to restore a church with as much 
sang froid as it has been said one of our statesmen 
would display in taking the command of the 
Channel fleet, We want, also, educated clerks of 
the works and educated builders; and let me say, 
without any lack of respect for the class, that, 
generally speaking, it is much safer to entrust 
works of restoration to local builders in only a 
moderate way of business than to large contractors, 
who seldom themselves see the work which is being 
executed, and who do not find it worth their while 
to enter carefully into those minutia which every 
restorer of an old building is bound to attend to. 
Our educated architects must educate themselves, 
not in Continental examples or from Continental 
books, but from English examples and English 
books. Whatever may be the value of foreign 
study to the architect (and from some points of 
view it cannot be overrated), nothing is more 
certain than it will be of no help whatever in 
finding out the meaning or intention of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of our old English 
churches and houses, They are thoroughly na- 
tional, and all their peculiarities are national 
peculiarities. They have also provincial pecu- 
liarities, so that none can expect to understand 
them thoroughly, without mastering all their 
provincial as well as all their broader national 
peculiarities, 

The Pugin travelling fund will, I hope, soon be 
in existence to encourage men in this branch of 
their studies; though, if the entire truth must be 
told, our art will not prosper as long as our 
students require a premium to induce them to 
study it. For myself, I should be ashamed of any 
young student of architecture who is content to 
waste his time and his holidays in indolent and 
selfish amusements, when he might, knapsack on 
back, be at work from day to day, for a month 
or two in every year at the least, walking 
from one spot to another of this glorious country ; 
gathering as he goes the information which will 
enable him in time to distinguish himself in his 
art ; whilst the act of obtaining it is as full of real 
pleasure as deer-stalking, climbing Alps, or any 
other athletic work. 

This, then, is the sum of what I have to urge; 
that only after diligent study of our old buildings 
should we ever venture upon undertaking the 
charge of their restoration; and that the great 
end and object of all our restorations should be to 
preserve the old fabrics in all their old beauty of 
colour and design for our children’s enjoyment. 
In our new works we have plenty of scope for the 
most ample originality, if we are capable of it. 
But we don’t want to see Venetian Gothic win- 
dows introduced into our cathedrals or our castles, 
where they would be out of all harmony with 
everything that surrounds them, and standing 
evidences, not of our knowledge and our skill, but 
of our childish conceit and affectation of supe- 
riority to the men whose work we so obviously 
despise though we pretend to restore it. 








THE WORKING MEN’S EXPEDITION TO 
PARIS. 


AN invasion of a very agreeable nature has been 
made of the above famous city by a body of over 
1,700 Englishmen, chiefly belonging to the work- 
ing class. Mr. T. Cook, of Leicester, has written 
a very agreeable account of the excursion. From 
this we gather that the party were well received 
at Paris; when, after a little difficulty in the first 
instance, they were comfortably lodged by the 
hotel-keepers at a moderate cost. Thinking that 
the example thus set of visiting Paris will be the 
cause of large numbers of skilled artizans going to 
the French capital during the summer, it will be 
useful to give our readers some idea of the ex- 
pense. Mr. Cook says that it was possible to 
cover all expenses for the five or six days of the 
excursion with 25s, to 30s.; and this was done in 
many instances, whilst others had to pay a little 
more than they anticipated. Mr. Cook remarks 
that few paid more than his own personal party 
of friends, who, ten in number, had to take the 
accommodations of an excellent hotel, where was 
paid full price for bed and breakfast; but the 
whole charges, including lights and attendance, 
amounted only to 1/. 16s. each person, to which is 
to be added about two francs, or 1s. 8d., for dinner 
at a restaurant,—and the whole living expenses 





were under 45s. each. On the whole the conduct 
of the hotel proprietors was satisfactory, although 
a few forfeited all future confidence by excessive 
charges; and it was pleasant when the party 
came away to see ladies loaded with splendid 
bouquets by their Parisian hosts at parting. So 
pleased was one party of Yorkshire working men 
with their landlord, that they presented him with 
some fifty francs in excess of his bill, 

It seems that no very definite arrangements 
were made, so that no large parties were formed ; 
but groups circulated through every department 
of the suburbs. 

There was but one special arrangement made 
during the stay at Paris, and that was most cheer- 
fully acceded to by the Prefect of the Seine, in 
compliance with a suggestion of Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton and Mr. Layard, and a request made through 
Lord Cowley, for the opening of the Hétel de 
Ville—a privilege most thankfully appreciated— 
between the hours of 10°30 a.m. and 4 p.m. on 
Wednesday. It seems that the great want of the 
excursion was a well-understood place of rendez- 
vous, from which, as from one common centre, the 
visitors might have circulated in every direc- 
tion. 

The president and treasurer of the organization 
met, early each morning, with the committee, in a 
little shop which had been granted as an office by 
Mr. Gealing, clerk to the Rev. A. Gurney, in a 
passage leading off from the Rue Faubourg St. 
Honoré, adjacent to the English church, of which 
Mr. Gurney is the minister. The recognitions 
and friendly feelings appeared to grow and 
strengthen from day to day; and not the least 
hearty appeared the courtesy and bearing of the 
Emperor and Empress when they were recognized 
and cheered by the groups of British visitors. 
The Emperor, when driving througa the Champs 
Elysées and the Bois de Boulogne, was twice 
hailed by their lusty voices ; and on both occasions 
he ordered his carriage to stop ; and, standing up- 
right, graciously acknowledged their cheers. 

At Boulogne, both on arriving and departing, 
the excursionists were enthusiastically received ; 
and the arrangements for travelling seem to have 
been excellent. 

Of the 1,700 visitors to Paris, Bradford gave 
nearly 200 passengers; Leeds, Sheffield, and 
York, with their respective localities, about 100 
each ; and had a fair arrangement been made for 
Lancashire, another train of 500 would have been 
easily made up. Bristol and Bath sent about 40, 
though there was no special train from those 
cities to London in connection with the excursion. 

Respecting this interesting event, Galignani 
remarks—* The residents of the French capital 
must have been struck during the past week by 
the great number of respectable-looking English- 
men, evidently strangers and sight-seers, who 
were to be met with in the public thoroughfares. 
Many were accompanied by their wives, equally 
well dressed with themselves; and all were per- 
ceived to conduct themselves with an unvarying 
propriety, which spoke well for their sense of per- 
sonal dignity. These were the English workmen 
whose visit the public press has been for some 
time announcing; and it must be admitted that 
their appearance, conduct, and evident intelli- 
gence were calculated to produce a strong im- 
pression on their fellow-operatives in France.” 

Besides the Hétel de Ville, Versailles, the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg, the Gobelins, and the Hétel 
Cluny, were duly visited; and notwithstanding 
the great number who went through the rooms at 
the same time, no confusion whatever arose. In 
manufactories and private establishments the 
same readiness to oblige was manifested ; and, as 
regards the French workmen, they showed the 
most friendly sentiments, and fraternized with 
the ae whenever occasion presented 
itself. 

There is much to improve and instruct the 
English workmen in such an excursion as this, 
without taking into account the pleasure ; and 
nothing will help more to preserve friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries than the oppor- 
tunity of meeting together, and being enabled to 
compare their respective skill. We must not forget 
to mention that the gentlemen who lent their 
assistance to the scheme ; procured a list of houses 
where the visitors could be received; and the 
charge for their bed, breakfast, und dinner. The 
result was that the whole party made out lodgings 
for themselves without difficulty, and without 
the mishaps which marked the visit of the 
Orphéonistes to London. We hope, ere long, to 
have an opportunity of recording a return visit 
of workmen from France to London; when, no 
doubt, the mistakes which occurred with the 
Orphéonistes will be avoided. 








THE COMMISSION FOR IMPROVING THE 
SANITARY CONDITION OF BARRACKS 
AND HOSPITALS. 


We have before us the “ General Report,” just 
published, of the commission appointed for the 
above purpose, and must find an early opportunity 
to place some notice of it before our readers. It 
is a very valuable document, and should be studied 
carefully by all who are concerned in the design 
and construction of barracks and hospitals. The 
commissioners adopt entirely the views set forth 
and advocated in our pages, especially in respect 
of hospitals, at a time when they were elsewhere 
ignored. Journalists, it wouldseem, may look forno 
higher reward than to see their opinions put for- 
ward authoritatively by those in power, and brought 
into practice. We have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that our pages, in conjunction with the 
endeavours of Dr. Roberton and the admirable 
Miss Nightingale, have made known throughout 
the country the right principles of hospital con- 
struction, and have prepared both the medical and 
architectural profession to make right use of the 
accumulated information on the subject, now sent 
out by the commissioners appointed by the 
Secretary of State for War. 





THE HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


A Most successful féte on Wednesday last in- 
augurated the new gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. By enormous efforts on the part of all 
concerned, the gardens were brought into a state 
of great beauty, and a vast crowd of fashionable 
visitors attended. His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, with whom were the Prince of Wales 
and other members of the Royal Family, formally 
opened the grounds, receiving an address, and 
planting a seedling of the mighty Wellingtonia 
gigantea, In the course of his reply to the ad- 
dress read by Dr. Lindley, on the part of the 
Council, the Prince said,— 

We already see to the south, rising, as it were, by 
magic, the commencement of a noble work entirely the 
result of the voluntary efforts of that public; and this 
garden, itself the offspring of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, will hardly be completed ere that exhibition shall 
have been rivalled, and, I trust, even surpassed by the 
beauty and success of that which we hope next year to 
witness. 

This garden will then open an additional source of 
enjoyment to the thousands who may be expected to 
crowd the new Crystal Palace of Industry. Nay, we may 
hope that it will, at no distant day, form the inner court 
of a vast quadrangle of public buildings, rendered easily 
accessible by the broad roads which will surround them— 
buildings where science and art may find space for deve- 
lopment, with that air and light which are elsewhere well 
nigh banished from this overgrown metropolis. 

If the works before us are still incomplete, this must 
not be attributed entirely to the short space of time 
allowed for their execution, or to the exhaustion of the 
funds set apart for them. Itresults also in great measure 
from a well-considered purpose on the part of the society 
and the commissioners, rather to present the public with 
a framework, to be gradually filled up, as individual taste, 
controlled and harmonized by the general superintendence 
of the authorities, might direct, than at once to display a 
complete creation, which, however attractive for the mo- 
ment, might pall upon us and grow stale by habit. 

Unrivalled opportunities are here offered for the display 
of works of art, and for the erection of monuments as 
attributes to great men and public benefactors. The me- 
morial of the Exhibition of 1851, the result of private 
subscriptions, will be the first received in these grounds ; 
and, adorned with a statue of the Queen, will soon rise in 
the centre of the garden. 

As our readers already know, Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, R.A., has acted as the architect for the 
north and central arcades. The north arcade is 
600 feet long, 22 feet high, and 26 feet wide, 
having been designed in the style of the arcade at 
the Villa Albani at Rome. The capitals and 
shields in terra cotta have been designed and 
modelled by Mr. Godfrey Sykes. The central 
arcades are based upon examples of Milanese 
brick-work, of the fifteenth century. They are 
630 feet long, 20 feet high, and 24 feet wide. In 
both arcades red brick has been largely used for 
the purpose of obtaining colour in harmony with 
the general aspect of the gardens. The decora- 
tions of the friezes and spandrils of the arcades 
when completed will consist of sculptured stone- 
work, enamelled terra cottas, encaustic tiles, &e. 
The south arcades were designed by Capt. Fowke, 
R.E., after the cloisters of Saint John Lateran at 
Rome, erected in the twelfth century. They are 
1,980 feet long, 20 feet high, and 27 feet wide. 
In these the pillars are of terra cotta, modelled by 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes, and manufactured by Mr. 
Blanchard, who has also executed the architectural 
terra cottas in the conservatory. During the 
Exhibition of 1862, the south arcades will be 
used for refreshments: after the Exhibition 
they will be let for stalls for the sale of objects. 
Capt. Fowke has also designed the Council Room, 





the temporary entrance, the conservatory, the 
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hydraulic arrangements, and the band houses. 
The conservatory is 270 feet long, 75 feet 
high, and 100 feet wide. The terra-cotta cloisters 
are the works of Mr. Sykes and Mr. Blanchard. 
The hydraulic arrangements provide for the play- 
ing of five cascades, and a constant flow of water 
through the basins, The principal cascade will be 
about 20 feet wide, and will fall from a height of 
10 feet. The cascades, when ready will play all 
day. Mr. Kelk has been the contractor for the 
whole of the works. 

Mr. Nesfield bas laid out all the geometric ar- 
rangements of the gardens, the planting, the 
embroidered beds, and determined the present 
varied levels of the ground. The architectural 
terraces and steps in the gardens have been 
erected ynder the direction of Mr. Smirke; and 
Mr. Eyles, the Society’s gardener, has had the 
superintendence of all the gardening operations. 

The arrangements on Wednesday were all very 
good, and the show was magnificent. For Mr. 
Dilke’s gpecial prizes for the best groups of three 
baskets of fruit and flowers for the decoration of 
the dinner-table, a large number of specimens 
were sent, The committee of ladies, to whom the 
duty of adjudicating was given, gave the first prize, 
No. 15, to Mr. Marsh, Lord Chamberlain’s Office ; 
second prize, No. 2, to Lady Rokeby; third prize, 
No. 3, to Lady Caroline Harrison ; fourth prize, 
No. 4, to Messrs, Elkington. And they highly 
commended—No. 21, Lady E. Peel; No. 10, Mrs, 
Jones; and No. 13, Lady Troubridge. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Conversazione.—The second conversazione of 
the Sogjety of Arts took place at the South Ken- 
sington Museum on Saturday evening, the 1st 
instant. The company was received by Sir Thomas 
Phillips, F.G.S., Chairman of Council, supported 
by the members of Council. The bands of the 
Royal Horse Guards (Blue) ‘and 1st Middlesex 
Engineer Volunteers attended, and performed a 
selection of airs during the evening. The con- 
versazione was very numerously attended, 3,550 
persons being present. 

The Exhibition of 1862.—On Wednesday even- 
ing last, the room of the society in the Adelphi 
was crowded, to hear Mr. William Hawes read a 
paper on the “ International Exhibition of 1862,” 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, presided. The paper 
was an able and interesting composition. At the 
close Lord Granville addressed the meeting, as 
did Mr. Dillon and Sir Thomas Phillips, 

The Prince Consort, in closing the proceedings, 
stated heartily the interest he felt in the success 
of the coming Exhibition. ‘“ Whatever I have 
done,” said his Royal Highness, “ to start you in 
the right road, I have done with great willingness 
and pleasure. J assure you it is a true privation 
to me to be prevented by the avocations and duties 
of my position, from giving the same amount of 
time and lghoyr to the forthcoming Exhibition 
that I was privileged ta give to the one that pre- 
ceded it. Gentlemen, you will succeed. You are 
in earnest; and, heing in earnest, you will suc- 
ceed. I ¢an congratulate you on the steps you 
have taken: yon have an able body of managers, 
with all of whom I am well acquainted; and from 
my acquaintance I can say that they are tho- 
youghly conversant with all the work you have im- 
posed on them. You have also an able architect— 
a young officer of engineers—who, as alluded to 
by Lord Granville, has to-day shown, by the work 
which has been opened in the Horticultural 
Gardens, that he is capable of vast designs, novel 
contrivances, and is possessed of great taste.” 





THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


London.—On Saturday next, we are informed, 
a number of the leading building firms in Lon- 
don, including Messrs. Hayward, Mansfield, Hol- 
land & Hannen, I’Anson, Ashby, Bird, and 
others, will commence the system of payment by 
the hour, in addition to those firms who already 
pursue it. 

Leeds. — The Leeds bricklayers gave their 
employers notice on the 23rd of June last, that 
on and after the 3rd instant, they should expect 
to be paid by the hour, at the rate of sixpence 
per hour; but a week or two ago, this notice 
was virtually revoked, and the men now ask to 
be paid at the rate of 5s. instead of 4s. 6d. per 
day, after the first Monday in June, and that they 
shall commence work at seven instead of at six on 

onday mornings. The employers have unani- 
Mously agreed to accept the original proposal of 
payment by the hour, but decline altogether to 
entertain the demand for payment at the rate of 


The application of the labourers for an advance of 
2s. per week, which would increase their wages to 
1/., has also been considered, and the masters have 
agreed to offer to pay the labourers by the hour, 
at the rate of 3$d. per hour. 

Belfast.—A correspondent of the Belfast News 
Letter, signing himself “Secretary, Belfast Car- 
penters’ Society,” draws attention to the inequa- 
lity, as to wages, which still prevails in that 
quarter. The builders, he says, and other em- 
ployers, long since conceded an advance of 2s. a 
week to the carpenters, while some of the rail- 
way companies, mill-owners, and others, still pay 
them 2s. short. 








REPORT ON THE MONTHLY RETURNS 
BY DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


THE Superintending Architect has made the 
“Fifth Annual Report on the Examination of the 
Monthly Returns by District ‘Surveyors.’ He 
shows that the fees received in eleven districts 
are under 2002. each, varying from 271. to 191/, 
In eleven districts the amounts rise from 210. to 
2887. In six districts they are under 4003. In 
eleven districts they vary from 400/. to 4907. In 
four districts they are under 600/. ; and in twelve 
districts they rige from 6067. to 1,093/. The total 
for the year is 22,791/., received in respect of 
15,030 works, of which two-thirds were done 
within the yeay. 

The expenses of district offices amount to 
4,879/. 11s. 5d, The fees remaining due for all 
arrears amount to 13,9467. 17s. 7d.; and the 
sums abated or lost are 1,555/. 5s. 3d. The sur- 
veyors have not felt persuaded to write off much 
of the arrearage thus brought forward from year 
to year in these reports, and henee the total in- 
crease. 

It seems remarkable how nearly the results of 
these abstracts approximate each year. Thus, 
there were— 

















Works. Fees received. 
| é. s.d. 
In 1856 | 14,654 19,904 14 1] 
» 1857 | 15,330 20,969 11 4 
3, 1858 | 15,500 21,732 11 2 
x» 1859 | 15,558 22,385 9 2 
x, 1860 | 15,030 22,791 2 3 
Summary of Abstract. 
| had 
Building 
} 
Works. | Operations. Fees. 
New buildings in 1860, in respect! £ s. d. 


of which fees have beenreceived| 4,765 9,039 6 8 
Additions, alterations, and other! 
works in respect of which fees| 
have been received .......... | 5,610 6,087 0 8 
Arrears of former years received :} 
New buildings ...........05- | 2,615 5,443 
Additions and alterations, &e.| 2,040 2,221 


“NI 
wom 








during the year ending 31st 


Total works and fees ing sit 
December, 1860 ..........6- 





15,030 |22,791 2 3 











ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A COMMITTEE meeting was held at Arklow 
House, on Wednesday, May 15, Mr. A. J. Beres- 
ford Hope, president, in the chair. The president 
announced that the following memorial had been 
forwarded to the Institute of British Architects ;— 


‘* Gentlemen,—I have been instrugted by the committee 
of the Ecclesiological Society to bring under your notice 
the practice of ite Aiciuia: My substituting new material 
and fresh carving for the ancient material and original 
carving, which the committee fear is too common in the 
restoration of Medizval, and especially of ecclesiastical 
buildings in France, even when conducted by architects of 
acknowledged ability and learning. For instances of this 
practice, I am authorized to refer you to a communica- 
tion by G. F. Bodley, esq., contained in the Ecclesiologist 
for the current month; while, at the same time, I am in- 
structed to observe, that it is the opinion of the committee 
that several of the instances therein quoted are referable 
to restorations conducted during the reign of the late 
king of the French, and severely criticised in their own 
country. But the committee of the Ecclesiological Society, 
while willing to believe that recent French restorations 
exhibit a deeper acquaintance with the principles of 
Medizeval architecture than those of a rather earlier date, 
are nevertheless impressed with the conviction that the 
architects of France are still too much addicted to sub- 
stitute new materials and carving in cases where a truer 
judgment, and a more genuine reverence for antiquity, 
would have prescribed the retention of the ancient work. 

The committee of the Ecclesiological Society feel it to 
be unnecessary, in memorialising the Institute of British 
Architects, to point out the frequent and severe losses to 
archeology and art which such a system must entail. 
They entertain the belief that a remonstrance from a 
body so eminent and so influential as the Institute, if ad- 
dressed to persons in authority in France, must have very 
considerable weight. They, therefore, ventare to call the 
attention of the Institute to the circumstance, in the hope 
that it may feel competent to make such remonstrance in 
the interest of European art.’’ 


A number of architects submitted their designs 





bs. per day, with the hour on Monday morning. 


to the committee. Amongst them Mr. Clarke 





exhibited some coloured tracings of tempera paint- 
ing, discovered lately on the jambs of the east 
window and over the chancel-arch in Kimpton 
church, Herts. The subject of the paintings in 
the chancel-arch appeared to be the “ Works of 
Mercy.” A design, by Mr. Clarke, for a church at 
Point de Galle, Ogylon, was examined; and the 
committee stron y recommended a groined roof 
and a diminution of window-space. Mr. Slater 
explained the discoveries of Anglo-Saxon openings 
and details under the whitewash in Deerhurst 
church, Gloucestershire. He guaranteed the care- 
ful preservation of eyery such fragment. The 
decoration of the choir of St. Paul’s eran 
and especially the proposed baldachin, as designe 
by Mr. Denne, in fa ly with Sir Christopher 
Wren’s sketches, were considered, 
SSB 
COMPETITION, 

Guildford New Publig Hall.—At a_ recent 
meeting of shareholders, a report was read, which 
stated that, in consequenee of advertisement in 
the Builder, the committee had received ten 
packages, supposed to contgin plans, on the dis- 
posal of which the meeting was requested to decide. 
The report was adopted, and it was resolved 
that the plans be exhibited to the public, in the 
Town Hall, on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Monday, and that a public meeting be called on 
Monday evening, in connection with the proposed 
new halls. It was ultimately agreed that the 
plans should be shown in the Public Hall, instead 
of the Town Hall, as at first proposed; and it 
was also agreed to appoint a committee of taste, 
consisting of nine gentlemen, five representing 
the new shareholders, three the proprietors of 
the old hall, and ong the town council. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday, the 31st ultimo, at the house in Conduit- 
street. 

The President, Mr, T. Roger Smith, occupied 
the chair. 

Mr. Payne was, on ballot, elected a member of 
the Association. 

The President drew attention to the desirability 
of establishing a professional library in connection 
with the Associatior ; and suggested that serial 
works might be purchased from time to time, 
which might be lent go as to circulate generally 
among the members, Such a library would not 
be expensive in charagter, or bulky in form; and 
he had no doubt that much advantage might 
result from it. 

The suggestion met with general concurrence, 
and the further consideration of the subject stands 
adjourned. 

Mr. R. O. Harris then read a paper On Car- 
pentry,” which he illustrated with diagrams on 
the board. This paper we have pripted in full. 

A discussion, of a purely conversational and tech- 
nical description, ensued ; in the course of which 
Mr. G. B. New, Mr. Paraire, Mr. Blashill, and 
others took part. 

An adjournment until the next evening of 
meeting was ultimately agreed to; the President 
throwing out a suggestion, that it would be de- 
sirable in the meantime if members would turn 
their attention to laminated ribs, joints shrink- 
ing, testing roofs, and sq forth ; also examples of 
very slight but strong roofs. With regard to the 
latter he directed attention to the temporary roof 
at the Victoria Railway Station, Pimlico; which, 
he said, struck him as being a wonderfully clever 
specimen of lightness, strength, and economy in 
construction. 

On the motion of Mr. Blashill, the following 
resolution was submitted :— 


‘* That the thanks of this Association be given to those 
architectural societies which have offered to co-operate 
in procuring the proper representation of the art of 
architecture at the Exhibition of 1862; and as, since the 
passing of the resolution, on this subject, sent to the 
various societies, a representative committee has been 
appointed in connection with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which will be the recognized medium 
of communication with the Royal Commissioners ; this 
Association earnestly advises the co-operation of the 
architectural societies with the said representative 
committee.’’ 


Mr. Paraire seconded the motion; which, after 
a short discussion, was unanimously carried. 








CoNVERSAZIONE AT THE INSTITUTION OF CiVIL 
ENGINEERS.—The president, Mr. Bidder, held the 
annual conversazione on Tuesday evening last. It 
was very numerously attended ; and a large num- 
ber of machines and models filled the theatre; 
while the walls of the reception-rooms were closely 
hung with pictures, 
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ENGINE-HOUSE, KENSINGTON GARDENS. 








THE FOUNTAINS AND ENGINE HOUSE, 
KENSINGTON GARDENS, 


Tue war of words which raged for some time as 
to certain proposed works in Kensington Gardens, 
that delight of the Londoners, having ceased, 
many of our readers are probably unaware of what 
has really been done: the accompanying en- 
gravings will serve to explain it. The engine- 
house, seen at the back of the principal view, and 
more fully shown in the second engraving, stands 
at a short distance, within the gardens, from the 
Bayswater-road. It is about 37 feet square, 
39 feet high to the top of the lantern; 48 
feet to the top of vane; and is of stone, It 
is Italian in style, and roofed with Italian tiles. 
Within there is an engine to draw the water 
from a well immediately in front of it, to supply 
a large cistern, conveying water to the foun- 
tains, and thence to the Serpentine. In front 





of the engine-house are four large reservoirs, of 
octangular form, whose separate dimensions are 
about 100 feet by 60 feet. Each of these re- 
servoirs has a small fountain in its centre, about 
3 feet in diameter, encompassed with marble. In 
the centre pathway, running between the four 
basins, there is a larger fountain of at least 
18 feet in diameter. This is octagonal in form. 
The front of the whole, as seen in our larger 
illustration, forms an ornamental facade, enriched 
with vases of several patterns, filled with flowers. 
The centre of this fagade has two draped female 
figures, seated, holding vases, from which flow 
streams; and between these two figures, but pro- 
jecting forward, is another large fountain, about 
18 feet in diameter. The height of this balus- 
traded fagade is 8 feet from the water-level. The 
reservoirs or basins were originally intended for 
filtering-beds by Mr. Hawksley, the engineer; 





but this arrangement has been abandoned. The 
present arrangement is intended to enliven the 
water supplying the Serpentine by means of the 
fountains. The designs of the engine-house and 
the whole of the ornamental work are from the 
hands of Mr. John Thomas. 

The gardens are now looking beautiful. When 
William III. bought them, they were but very 
small,—26 acres. Caroline, Queen of George II., 
added 300 acres, and they then consisted in the 
whole of about 860 acres; Queen Anne having 
added about 30. After the gardens had been 
arranged for Queen Caroline, the public were 
admitted on Saturdays only, full dress being 
required. The Serpentine was formed between 
1730 and 1733; and the bridge, designed by Sir 
John Rennie, was built at a cost of 36,500/. in 
1826. Kensington Gardens may be regarded as 
one of the just boasts of London. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


TE ordinary general meeting of members was 
held on Monday the 7th ultima, at the Honse ip 
Conduit-street. 


we chair was taken by the president, Mr, Tite, 


The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

The President brought upder notice the ap- 
pointment of gentlemen to act as examiners 
district surveyors under the Metropolitan Building 
Act (1855). The following names were submitted 
and agreed to :— 

The beige the honorary secretaries, 
and Messrs. A. Ashpitel, C. Fowler, J. Gibson, 
R. Hesketh, J. Jennings, C, C. Nelson, J, W. 
Papworth, F, W, Porter, F. C. Penrose, J, J. 
Scoles, 8. Wood, J. Whichcord, and E. C, Hakewill. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt of a 
great number of books to the library of the Insti- 
tute, in reply to the report made by the Library 
Committee as to deficiencies in that department. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, V.P., called attention to a 
contribution from Mr. John Norton, consisting of 
Parts I. and II. of “ Kunstdenkméaler Christlichen 
Mittelalter in den Rheinlander,” by Von Ernest 
Aus’m Weerth. This wag, he said, a most inte- 
resting work, illustrating the Art Monuments of 
the Christian middle ages in the neighbourhood of 
the Rhine. They were all, no doubt, aware that, 
at Aix la Chapelle, were to he found the only 
monuments of Charlemagne. Those who might 
take an interest in the working of metals would 
find some interesting specimens of the period at 
the Treasury there, and also at the Treasury at 
Cologne. These relics of the great masters whom 
Charlemagne collected around him were most in- 
teresting and important, as they formed, as it 
were, the connection hetween Byzantine art and 
that of Northern Germany, which had so impor- 
tant an effect in the establishment of the Ro- 
manesque style in Europe. 

The President, in proposing that a vote of 
thanks should be accorded to the donors, said, it 
was gratifying to find that so many important 
works had been contributed in reply to the appeal 
made to the profession generally on behalf of the 
library. It was most desirable that the library 
should possess a good collection of technical works; 
and as books of that nature, though most valuable 
to the professional reader, were often sacrificed by 
executors fora few shillings, he ventured to throw out 
a hint that gentlemen intending to make bequests 
of books to the Institute should make a testa- 
mentary disposition of them, which would prevent 
that sacrifice to which he had referred. He per- 
ceived there was a book in the collection contain- 
ing a view of the elevation of the front of the 
Mansion House, by Dance. There was another 
curious book, by the same author (Battey Lang- 
ley), which he would be glad to see in their library, 
but which, he feared, was difficult to obtain,— 
namely, “The Five Orders of Gothic Architec- 
ture.” The author lived in the early part of the 
last century ; and it would be interesting to see 
what advance had been made since he wrote his 
Five Orders of Gothic. At Windsor some speci- 
mens of his style might be traced, which were 
quite sufficient to show how intensely ignorant 
he was of the subject on which he had undertaken 
to write. Before calling upon Mr. Burnell to 
read his paper, he would request the hon. secre- 
tary to reada letter which had been received from 
Lord Henry Lennox, on the subject of the repairs 
to Chichester Cathedral. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis then read a letter from Lord 
Henry Lennox on the part of the London Com- 
mittee for the Restoration of Chichester Cathe- 
dral, to call the attention of the Institute to this 
work, and begging their influence in favour of it. 

The President said,—Of course the only reply we 
can make to the letter is, that we will recommend 
it to our members; but that, as a corporate body, 
we have no funds which we can contribute to the 
purpose. There are, however, I am sure, many 
with hearts and purses large enough to assist 
in the work, which we can recommend with so 
much confidence, when we know that it is in 
hands so thoroughly competent to deal with it. 

On the motion of Mr. Beresford Hope, the letter 
was ordered to be printed, and circulated with 
the usual notice paper convening the next meet- 
ing of members. 

Mr. George R. Burnell, C.E., then read a paper, 
entitled “Remarks on the Operations lately 
carried on at Bayeux and Chichester Cathedrals.” 
(This will be found in our last number.) 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Blake observed, that a circumstance which 








might have contributed to the disaster at. Chiches- 


ter had not, he believed, been mentioned in any 
of the diseussions which had taken place on the 
subject; he referred to the fact that the cathe- 
dral had been exposed on threg or four occasions 
to shocks of earthquake, Hg had been an in- 
habitant of Chichester for thirty years, and he 
could speak to one of the shocks, which took 
place fifteen or grag years ago, and which 
was sq yiolent,‘that it shook the glass out of the 
windows of his father’s house, which was four 
miles from the ¢agthedral, There could, he 
thought, he no doubt that such shocks, acting 
upon a tower and spire weighing between 5,000 
and §,000 tons, must have had an injurious effect 
upon the stryeture. : 
Mr, Gilbert Scott, R.A., said, that, in offering 
some observations on the paper just read, it was 
not his intention to go into the history of the 
gradual failure and catastrophe of the tower of 
Chichester Cathedral, but to refer to the rebuild- 
ing. Mr. Slater was the architect of the Dean 
and Chapter ; but, as the public had come forward 
and assisted the fund by their subscriptions, he 
(Mr. Scott) had been asked to act in the interests 
of the latter, and he and Mr, Slater were acting 
conjointly in supervising the rebuilding. He 
thought it necessary to mention this circum- 
stance, as, whateyer had come to his knowledge 
of the previous accurrences, had been picked up 
accidentally, It was, he thought, most import- 
ant, inasmuch as the country was studded through- 
out its length and breadth with beautiful speci- 
mens of Medimval architecture, the restoration 
of some of which might possibly be confided to 
their hands, that as architects, they should con- 
sider what were the means which ought to be 
adopted, and what the considerations to which 
they should give their attention with reference to 
these buildings, And here he was bound to say, 
that Mr. Slater had. been peculiarly unfortunate 
under the circumstances in which the works at 
Chichester Cathedral had come into his hands. If 
he had been called upon by the Dean and Chapter 
to report on the condition of the cathedral tower, 
the case would have been quite different; as, under 
such circumstances, his attention would have been 
devoted to that particular point, and he would 
have taken steps to avert the calamity. But 
he was not so called upon, He was in the 
position of a doctor called in to prescribe for 
a patient with a cutaneous disease, while disease 
of the heart coexisted, the presence of which 
he could only detect by the expression of 
the countenance, but of which he had not been 
previously informed. He was called in and told 
that he was to make a new arrangement of the 
seats in the choir, so that more room might be 
given to the worshippers; but he was not to turn 
his attention to reconstruction; because, as a 
matter of fact, there were no funds for the pur- 
pose in the hands of the Dean and Chapter. A 
committee was formed to re-arrange the interior 
as a memorial to the late Dean Chantry, and there 
were no funds disposable for any other purpose, 
The state of the tower was only brought under 
notice accidentally, and bit by bit, while the 
other operations were going on. It might be that, 
under such circumstances, an architect might dis- 
cover the mischief, though his attention had not 
been specially called to it; but if his instructions 
were merely to arrange the seats in the choir, he 
was not bound by any professional responsibility 
to go into the question of reconstructing the 
tower. This was a matter which ought not to be 
lost sight of, in considering the nature and degree 
of responsibility attaching to the architect of Chi- 
chester Cathedral. It was however discovered, 
in the course of the re-arrangement to which he 
had referred, that some serious mutilations had 
been committed in reference to the piers which 
supported the tower. With respect to this tower, 
as compared with that at Bayeux, he thought 
they ought not to indulge in any invidious com- 
parisons between railway engineers and archi- 
tects, because at Bayeux a railway engineer had 
been successful, while at Chichester a railway en- 
gineer had also been called in with an opposite 
effect. Some time ago, a railway engineer was 
called in to advise with Mr. Slater, and he made 
three reports, and a fourth supplemental one; and 
there was nothing in any of them to tend to any 
different or more decided course than that which 
had been adopted by Mr. Slater. The last report 
was made after the latter gentleman had operated 
on one of the towers; and it stated that the work 
had been done in a most masterly manner. While, 
therefore, they ought to be tender and generous 
towards those members of their profession who 
were unfortunate enough to be called upon to deal 
with such difficult and delicate works; they ought 
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not, on the other hand, to shut their eyes to the 
proper means to be adopted, provided they were 
in possession of full information before they set 
to work. He happened, very unluckily for his 
own comfort and peace of mind, that he 
had had a good deal to do with buildings 
in the condition in which Chichester wag 
represented to be; and he wished he had 
neyer had any thing to do with them, for they 
had been great disturbers of his peace and 
happiness for the time being. At an early 
period in his practice he had been called upon to 
inspect the Church of St. Mary at Stafford. He 
found that all the piers were crushing, and that 
although from time to time attempts had been 
made to arrest the decay, they had in gourse of 
time given way. After he had made the specifi- 
cation for shoring up, two tenders were sent in for 
that portion of the work, and both by very re- 
spectable men. One was for 1,500/. and the other 
for 6002, He thought that it would not be fair 
to bind the person who named the Jatter sum to 
do it for the amount, as he felt persuaded it could 
not be done; so the contractor did other work in 
the church, and was paid for the shoring by day- 
work, and it was found to cost 2,000/. The 
course which he (Mr. Scott) adopted with refer- 
ence to St. Mary’s, Stafford, was that which was 
generally adopted, except at Bayeux, What they 
did was to go gradually round the supfage and in- 
sert good stone until they thought they had 
almost rebuilt the pier. The restoration at Bayeux 
was, on the contrary, a case of perfect rehnilding ; 
for, as he understood Mr. Burnell, the old work 
was entirely removed, and new piers byilt in from 
the foundations. At Stafford, the first thing they 
did was to tie ronnd the tower with iron bands, 
with screws right and left, so as to make them as 
tight as possible, They then dug round the base 
of the tower, filling up the cavity, graves and all 
(the latter often the cause of much mischief), with 
concrete. Having shored up the arches so as to 
carry as much as possible of the superincumbent 
weight, they began gradually to remove the loose 
ashlar and to put in new foundations, fixing other 
temporary shores until they had finished the 
entire pier. In effecting this operation he was 
brought to the conclusion that if was impossible 
to exaggerate the danger and difficulty that 
existed in providing shoring of sufficient strength ; 
for, in every work of the kind on which he had 
been engaged, he invariably found that all the 
shoring he could by any possibility get in was 
barely sufficient for the purpose. He had seen 
enormous timbers give way before the tremendous 
pressure to which they were subjected ; and there- 
fore his advice was, that before the ashlar was 
touched it was absolutely necessary tg put up all 
the shoring that could he brought to hear within 
the space to be operated upon. In the estimates 
which he had prepared for Stafford, geye 
for the use of whole timber; but the elerk of the 
works had permitted half-timber to he used, and 
the consequence was that the tower gave way 
very perceptibly. Another prenanrign which he 
Ms AE ass was, that the hardest possible 
stone should be used, and that upder no cir- 
cumstance should anything approaching to 4 
soft stone be substituted, The next thing to 
observe was to avoid mortar and always use 
cement instead. The plan which was adopted was 
to pour in water first, and then liqnid cement, 
which he had observed to run fly rubble to 
the depth of 9 or 10 feet, as if it were so much 
quicksilver. The next work of the kind on which 
we was engaged was at St. Mary’s, Notting: 
ham, where the piers were smaller and higher, 
but the weight greater and the operation more 
difficult owing to the smallnegs of the piers. The 
works were conducted under the inspection of avery 
clever clerk of the works, who had given him 4 
complete history of the operation. Here, as at 
Stafford, he put in ties, or chambers of iron or 
copper, in every course, to bind the work. At 
Aylesbury, where he undertook a somewhat similar 
operation, he was obliged to re-construct the foun- 
dations; and then he found that, strong as the 
shoring was, it showed signs of giving way- This 
was, at all events, to some extent, satisfactory ; 
becatse it prevented an employer from saying 
afterwards that too much money had been thrown 
away on timber, While engaged on the works at 
Stafford, a tremendous report, like the noise of a 
capnon,was heard; and it was found that one of the 
jers had split up from top to bottom. At Ayles- 
ee they wanted a long shore, and they procured 
one 2 fest 6 inches square, one of the largest he 
had ever seen, and yet it was actually bent by the 
enormous pressure upon it. With regard to the 
reconstruction at Bayeux, the work was, no — 
carried out in the most masterly manner, and th 
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subject was one which every architect would do 
well to study. The architect at Bayeux had not 
gone round the casing bit by bit; but had 
made new foundations and new piers; and he 
(Mr. Scott) confessed that he was astonished that 
such a system of shoring as that used had proved 
sufficient for the purpose. The process seemed to 
have been to have “ needled it” just over the 
arches, an operation which he would have thought 
would not have been sufficient to bear the weight 
of the tower. When the architect had to deal 
with buildings of the scale of cathedrals, the 
difficulties became increased, for timbers were 
after all of limited size, and it became necessary 
to build ports as at Bayeux. The manner of 
sinking the foundations by means of wells, or cast- 
iron pillars, was, he thought, a most admirable 
contrivance. : 

Mr. Slater observed that he had very little to 
say, after what Mr. Gilbert Scott had said so 
kindly for him. He thought it was a very grati- 
fying circumstance that Mr. Burnell should have 
brought his science to bear on the subject ; and he 
hoped that his admirable paper would be printed, 
as Professor Willis’s had been. With regard to 
Chichester Cathedral, all he could say was, that 
he was placed in a most critical position, and that 
he had endeavoured to do his duty to the best of 
his ability. The commission which he had re- 
ceived from the Dean and Chapter was to prepare 
plans for the restoration of the choir only, and not 
for structural repairs. There were, in fact, no 
funds for the purpose ; and it was understood that 
his attention was not to be called to that part of 
the work. When, however, the defects of the 
tower became apparent he did all that he possibly 
could to avert the catastrophe that subsequently 
occurred. They were not successful; but every- 
thing that could be done was done. With refer- 
ence to Mr. Hills, who had kindly given him his 
advice, Mr. Burnell had not mentioned his name 
among those who were employed in the matter. 
Mr. Hills happened to be at Chichester at the time, 
and he had assisted him (Mr. Slater) in the steps 
which were taken at the last to prevent the fall, 
and it was but right that his valuable services 
should not be overlooked. While upon the sub- 
ject of the tower he might state that the work of 
restoring Sherborne Minster had been carried out 
in the office in which he had learned his profes- 
sion; and that, in that case, two piers were taken 
down and rebuilt, while the other two were found 
to be perfectly sound. There they had sandstone 
to deal with, but at Chichester there was nothing 
but a mass of rubbish. He should like to hear 
from Mr. Burnell in what state the piers were 
found to be at Bayeux, because that was a very 
important element in the discussion of the subject. 
He repeated that it gave him much pleasure to 
hear the statement of Mr. Burnell, and also to 
hear his testimony to the kind and considerate 
manner in which he had been treated by the pro- 
fession under the very trying circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

Mr. Burnell, in reply to Mr. Slater’s question 
as to the condition in which the piers at Bayeux 
were found, said he had not thought it necessary 
to go into details as he had placed the book re- 
lating to the work on the table; but that, if Mr. 
Slater would look at the plate, he would see that 
the “hearting ” of the piece (which was part of 
the Norman cathedral) was more sound than the 
casing which had been put round it subsequently. 
At Chichester, on the contrary, the hearting was 
rubbish, while the casing was good. In both in- 
stances it was necessary to underpin or take the 
piers away, 

Mr. Hills said he did not think that the com- 
mittee which had undertaken the re-arrangement 
of the choir as a memorial to the late Dean con- 
templated any works affecting the safety of the 
spire. The Arundel shrine had, in fact, nothing 
whatever to do with the structure. He had 
visited the cathedral ten months ago, and had 
observed the manner in which the piers had been 
mutilated, as spoken to by Mr. Scott. Imme- 
diately above the back of the stalls he had ob- 
served a place where a part of the south-west 
pier was broken away and bound up with an iron 
strap ; and his opinion then was that it was impos- 
sible to ascertain the true state of the piers with- 
out removing the shrine. He did not see the 
building again until some months had elapsed; 
and, late in the month of February last, when he 
paid it another visit, he remarked a crack in the 
north-west pier, which he was informed had been 
about three months in arriving at the stage in 
which he found it ; and it was then about an eighth 
or a sixteenth of an inch in width. His own 
Opinion was, that the piers had commenced crush- 
ing l:ng before, as they had many marks of 
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ancient failures about them. The feather-edge 
course, referred to by Mr. Burnell, had sunk 4 or 
5 inches ; so that the probability was that in former 
ages there had been a great failure in the founda- 
tions. With regard to the vibration of the spire, 
he fancied that a good deal of exaggerration ex- 
isted on that subject. He had repeatedly gone up 
the spire as high as it was possible to go, in all 
weathers, and he had never discovered any vibra- 
tion whatever, ‘The effect of the swinging gallery 
fixed by Sir Christopher Wren was also, in his 
opinion, much exaggerated ; neither was it at all 
so heavy as was supposed. He was at the top of 
the spire (or as far as he could reach) on the 
Friday before it fell, and he was unable to detect 
the slightest vibration; neither had he perceived 
that the swinging gallery was out of the perpen- 
dicular. Under these circumstances, it appeared 
to him perfectly clear that the spire was ina much 
better state than the tower, and that it had not 
yielded at all in proportion to what had gone on 
below. The stone used in the construction of the 
tower was very well known in that part of the 
country ; and, on the whole, he thought it was a 
good stone. It had been extensively used in the 
oldest portion of the cathedral, It was similar 
to that used at Winchester and the abbey on the 
Isle of Wight. With regard to his (Mr. Hill’s) 
own connection with Chichester Cathedral, he had 
reported, as requested, to Mr. Slater ; and on that 
gentleman had devolved the responsibility of what 
had been done. The steps which it was proposed 
to take to avert the catastrophe were com- 
menced on the Friday before the tower fell, 
and they were not dissimilar to those so success- 
fully adopted at Bayeux. In fact, Mr. Slater had 
Bayeux in his mind at the time, and did all he 
could to obtain information of what had been done 
there. The first thing done at Winchester was to 
‘*jacket” the piers, in order to prevent them from 
bulging out, and that operation was only just com- 
menced whenthecatastropheoccurred. Agooddeal 
of temporary shoring had been put up, but the signal 
which warned them to remove the workmen from 
the building was the circumstance that four of the 
shores began to bend in a very serious manner. 
One of them commenced to bend the night before 
the fall. They then tried to strengthen it by 
bolting it and another piece of timber together. 
Strong planks were used for this purpose; but, 
before the second piece could be applied, the bend 
had so much increased (nearly to the extent of a 
foot), that it was found impossible to get the bolt 
through it. The remaining shores (three in num- 
ber) also bent to the same extent, which showed 
that it would not be safe to go on any longer. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Burnell for his interesting and instructive 
paper, observed upon the utility of bringing under 
notice subjects of so practical a nature. The dis- 
cussion, he observed, was also valuable as having 
elicited the opinions of many eminent men, on 
those cases which had come within their own im- 
mediate knowledge. The description given of the 
means taken to rebuild the piers at Bayeux had 
suggested to his mind that it might not be un- 
profitable to inquire into the relative economy of 
the operation. In that case the architect had not 
availed himself of any of the strength remaining 
in the structure; but, by erecting the peculiar 
framework described by Mr. Burnell, had removed 
all the piers at the same time, This operation 
must, he thought, have been attended with very 
great expense. In this respect he considered that 
our own English mode of proceeding, as illustrated 
by Mr. Scott at Stafford and Nottingham, was 
creditable to the country; for it was a sensible and 
prudent plan, and by no means wasteful in a 
pecuniary sense. It appeared that the foundations 
at Bayeux cost 2,000/.; and they were, he thought, 
the best part of the work, while the rebuilding of 
the piers had cost 15,0007. He thought from 
what they had heard from Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Hills on the subject of shoring, that timber was 
not a good material; and he fancied that, if cast 
iron had been used at Bayeux, greater economy 
would have attended the operation. 

Mr. Papworth inquired of Mr. Burnell whether 
the piers had been entirely removed and rebuilt, 
or whether the casing only had been renewed. 

Mr. Burnell said the piers were entirely re- 
moved. 

Mr. Ferrey reminded the meeting that the 
stone both at Chichester and Winchester Cathe- 
drals varied very much in quality; a fact which 
perhaps would be attributed to the circumstance 
that when they were built, as now, there were, in 
all probability, bad and careless builders. 

Mr. E. Barry seconded the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Burnell, and observed that Mr. Scott and 





others would confer a great obligation on the 





Institute, if they could present it with diagrams 
of the scaffoldings used by them, in order to show 
what had proved sufficient and what not sufficient. 
He himself had shown something of the kind, in 
connection with the New Palace at Westminster ; 
and he believed it was the only one that had been 
contributed to the Institute, with the exception 
of that just read by Mr. Burnell. 

The President observed that he was sure the 
vote proposed to Mr. Burnell would be unani- 
mously accorded, and that the Institute would 
also admit its indebtedness to Mr. Barry for the 
paper he had read on a kindred subject, relating 
to his own experience and that of his great father. 
Nothing could be more useful, in a practical way, 
than the result of such experiences as those to 
which Mr. Scott had referred ; and he hoped that 
gentleman could spare time from his many en- 
gagements to record them. With reference to 
his own experience, one case only had come within 
it, and that was the tower of a church in Essex, 
one leg of which had become bad. The church- 
wardens wanted to pull down the whole church, 
but he begged to be allowed to experiment upon 
it and was permitted, and succeeded. On that 
occasion he used 4-inch wrought-iron bars instead 
of timber shores, which he found to answer very 
well, and to take up much less room. He hoped 
that it would never fall to the lot of any whom he 
then addressed to be called upon to support a 
great cathedral tower; butif they were, he hoped 
they would find it in better condition than that 
at Chichester was described to be, While he was 
upon this subject he might say, that on one occa- 
sion he witnessed the workmen putting up one of 
the monuments against the wall in the interior of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and that at every stroke of 
the hammer a shower of rubble and dust came 
down. He hoped, therefore, that the walls there 
were not in the same plight as those at Chichester ; 
although he believed there was no fear of them 
coming down, as the casing was very good. 

The vote of thanks was then put from the chair, 
and carried unanimously. 

The following gentlemen were on ballot elected 
fellows of the Institute :—Mr. Joseph Gale, Asso- 
ciate; of 150, Bermondsey-street; Mr. Edward 
Appleton, of Torquay ; and Mr. Thomas Nicholson, 
of Hereford. 

The President announced that, at the next 
evening of meeting, a paper would be read by Mr. 
Seddon, on the Architecture of the Dark Ages. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the second meeting of this society, held on 
Wednesday, the 15th ult., 

Professor Westwood called the attention of the 
meeting to a large number of very careful rub- 
bings from the curious crosses and inscriptions 
which occur in Wales. These he had brought to 
illustrate the remarks he had to make upon the 
early Christian monuments of Wales contrasted 
with those of the Catacombs of Rome. Of course, 
in number and importance the inscriptions of 
Wales would not bear a comparison with those of 
Rome; but still they were very valuable in throw- 
ing light upon a subject of great importance and 
interest ; namely, the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. The existence of a church in Britain 
previous to the arrival of Augustine was a fact 
admitted on all hands; and there was little doubt 
that the British church still maintained its sepa- 
rate existence long after Augustine had Romanised 
the greater part of this country. 

A short discussion followed as to the connection 
between the Welsh and Irish crosses; and some 
remarks were made by the president upon the 
peculiar form of interlacing ornament, which has 
generally been thought to have had its origin in 
the imitation of wickerwork. 

At the third meeting on the 22nd ult., 

Mr. Parker read a paper on the fortifications of 
Oxford. He did not agree in the opinion that 
there was a fortified town here in the Roman 
times, but that it was fortified before the Norman 
Conquest: the early fortifications were, however, 
earthworks and wooden palisades only. The first 
stone wall round the city was built in the time of 
Henry III., as he showed by several references to 
the Patent Rolls: they were repaired in the time 
of Edward III. and Richard II., as shown by 
other Rolls. The original walls are rather low, 
and probably had woodwork on the top of them, 
as was usual in the thirteenth century. The part 
rebuilt by Wykeham to enclose his new college is 
more lofty and finer than the rest, and did not re- 
quire woodwork. He showed that by existing re- 
mains the wall can still be traced all round the 
city, and mentioned the situation of the gates and 
posterns. He then gave the history of the castle, 
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and the siege by King Stephen, which he illus- 
trated by extracts from the contemporary his- 
torians. The existing tower (built in 1071) was 
used as the belfry of St. George’s Church, and 
probably was saved on that account when the 
rest of the towers were pulled down by Colonel 
Ingoldsby, the parliamentary commander, in 1649. 
He then gave an account of the lines of entrench- 
ment for the defence of the city in the time of 
Charles I., and showed that two distinct lines 
were made, both of which may be partially traced. 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual distribution of prizes to the students 
of this School of Art took place recently in the hall 
of Sidney Sussex College. The Rev. J. C. Ellis 
presided. 

Professor Willis delivered the lecture “ On 
Trinity College,” which was given by him 
before the Prince Consort and the Prince of 
Wales at the Senate House. The Professor pre- 
faced his address, by remarking that the subject 
of his lecture might seem rather out of place at a 
meeting of the School of Art, as it would appear 
to belong properly to archology ; but architec- 
ture was one of the fine arts; and the best means 
we had of studying it was by being acquainted 
with the structures left us by antiquity. 

The Rev. W. Emery, chairman of the managing 
committee, previous to delivering the prizes, 
entered into a brief history of the School of Art, 
which was established in 1858, and the original 
idea of which was due to the Rev. Gerald Vesey, 
and which had been more than fully carried out 
by the present honorary secretary, the Rev. W. J. 
Beamont. The school was opened in November, 
1858, and its success had exceeded all anticipa- 
tion, They had had 100 students in the central 
school, and 500 or 600 pupils of the National 
schools, and the number of schools whose pupils 
were instructed had increased from six to eight. 

After the prizes were distributed, 

The Rev. Professor Kingsley addressed the 
students at some length. In the course of his 
observations he said the drawing-class taught them 
very much more than merely how to copy any- 
thing they saw, though that alone was a great 
point. They were not aware, perhaps, of the 
great amount of intellectual power they acquired 
in learning to draw really well ; and he might state 
from personal experience that Mr. Hariey was 
quite competent to impart that power. By the 
study of drawing, they acquired habits of industry, 
perseverance, the power of observation, the power 
of knowing what they saw, the power of using 
their eyes,—after all, the basis of all power. Unless 
they observed and actually knew what they saw, 
and were able to tell exactly what was the object 
they saw, they would never make scientific men, 
men of business, good generals,—a great man, in 
fact, of any kind whatever. The first object. was 
the art of seeing ; then to know thoroughly what 
they saw, and to be able to analyze it, and com- 
bine in their minds a correct notion of its 
parts. The man who could draw accurately what 
he saw already possessed scientific power which 
might enable him to master any science. Schools 
of Art were beneficial, from the fact that 
they taught profitable employment of leisure to a 
class whose leisure hours had not always been 
profitably spent ; and yet from that class came the 
mothers of the men who were England’s strength 
and greatest glory—he meant the young ladies of 
the middle classes. One word more: he would 
strongly recommend a taste for drawing casts and 
busts. Whatever his friend Mr. Ruskin might say 
to the contrary, he preferred the human form, 
especially the human face, to all the sticks and 
stones in the world, Let them learn to draw the 
human figure really well. The French far ex- 
ceeded us in this respect,. and the Germans 
slightly so; but no Englishman could draw the 
human figure. This power must be renewed. Look 
at the beautiful Greek statues that were still pre- 
served: were they not evidences of the beauty of 
form that man might and had attained to, and of 
what all men would be if they were what God 
wished them to be? To him a Greek statue was a 
solemn sight. It made him ask, why are there no 
people in the world like this now ? Because, man’s 
will and man’s deeds were against it: God’s will 
was not against it. It was man’s folly: the ab- 
surd practice of tight lacing; living pent up in 
dirty towns, upon unwholesome food; acquiring 
irregular and ridiculous habits: these degenerated 
the beauty of a race and decreased its strength. 
The Greek figure of a man showed what man 
might be if he were what God would have him: 
let our children be taught to draw such figures, and 
they would acquire a higher standard of beauty. 





MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 29, at the Rooms, 
George-street ; the Vice-President in the chair. 
Mr. R: Knill Freeman read the paper for the 
evening, on the subject of domestic architecture. 
After alluding to the fact, that the architecture 
of a people has ever been a medium through which 
we are able to judge, not only of their mode of 
life, habits, &c., but, also, to a great extent, of 
their character and intellectual position; and 
having referred to the state of the country prior 
to its conquest by the Romans ; the adaptation by 
them in some measure of the arrangements of the 
Roman villa to the requirements of this climate ; 
and the subsequent imitation of this arrangement 
by the Saxons and Normans; the essayist gave a 
brief outline of the peculiar characteristics of the 
castles, manor houses, and towns of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries ; 
and called attention to those works which yet 
remain, in proof of the perfection to which many 
branches of art were brought. Comparing the 
towns of the past and present, be remarked :— 
“Very quaint and pretty must those old Gothic 
streets have been with their overhanging upper- 
stories, high roofs and gables, and picturesque 
chimneys, rows of buildings, in which not only 
was the general effect pleasing, but care was 
bestowed on the minutest details, The carving, 
whether in timber or stone, had a life and 
vigour about it which we, while the reign of 
stucco and cement continues, shall in vain search 
for. The question may here be asked, have we 
made advances in this department of architec- 
ture? Are we, who exist in the present en- 
lightened period, surpassing in excellence and 
beauty of our towns the productions of what 
some are pleased to term rude semi-civilized 
times? Is a greater love of truth displayed in 
our buildings than was shown in theirs? Do 
our works as a whole tend more to the refine- 
ment of the public than did theirs? Can any 
one truthfully answer yes ?_ As we walk through 
our streets are we not painfully struck by the 
want of taste and art education which is every- 
where manifest? On all sides we see shams und 
false construction, ignorance, and deception.” 
After a short discussion, a vote of thanks was 
presented to Mr. Freeman for his essay. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


King’s-cross, London.—A few days ago, the 
ceremony of consecrating the church dedicated 
to St. Luke, situate in the Euston-road, near 
King’s-cross, and to which one of the newly- 
created ecclesiastical districts of St. Pancras has 
been assigned, was performed by the Lord Bishop 
of London. The church, which is capable of ac- 
commodating about 1,200 persons, some 500 free, 
was designed by Mr. Johnson, of the Adelphi, 
architect. 

Rock (Bewdley).—St. Peter’s Church, Rock, 
Worcestershire (diocese of Hereford), has recently 
undergone considerable alterations, and been re- 
opened for Divine service. The soil round the 
outside has been lowered to the floor level. The 
church has been rearranged as regards the seating; 
the old materials having been converted into open 
benches with solid bench ends. The two small 
galleries at the west end have been removed. The 
chancel has been reseated with carved oak benches, 
facing north and south, and separated from the 
ante-chapel by a screen of carved oak. The floor 
of the chancel and sanctuary are paved with 
Minton’s tiles. The walls have been tooled, to 
show the stone throughout the building. The 
south aisle has been rebuilt on deeper and wider 
foundations. The old stonework has been re-used 
or coped where quite decayed. The whole of the 
windows, except the west window, have been re- 
stored, most of them having required new stone- 
work. The roofs have been thrown open to the 
old oakwork. The roofs have been stripped, re- 
tiled, and ventilated, and a new roof placed over 
the south aisle and chapel, covered with lead. 
Other improvements have been effected ; and three 
of the windows have been filled with stained 
glass, as memorial windows, painted by Mr. 
Preedy, containing subjects from the life of St. 
Peter. It is proposed hereafter to fill all the 
windows with the history of St. Peter’s life. The 
architect was Mr. Preedy, of London ; the builder, 
Mr. J. Griffiths, of Eldersfield; the carver, Mr. 
Forsyth, of Worcester. The cost of the restoration, 
exclusive of stained glass, has amounted to nearly 
1,700/. 





parish cemetery at Wednesfield, has been opened, 
The building is in the Gothic style, with tower 
and spire; and the cost was about 300/. It was 
erected by Mr. John Plant, builder, from designs 
by Mr. E. Banks, of Wolverhampton, architect, 

Stafford.—The chief stone of a new Roman 
Catholic church at Stafford, to be dedicated to 
St. Austin, has been laid. The style will be deco. 
rated Gothic, and the edifice will consist of a 
nave, ending in a semi-octangular apse, and flanked 
by two aisles, each ending in chapels, one of which 
will be dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The nave 
will be supported by ten columns of Derbyshire 
marble, surmounted by the usual clerestory 
windows. There will also be three windows in the 
apse, and one large window in the western end. 
The dimensions of the building will be 100 feet by 
50 feet, and the whole is calculated to seat about 
500 persons,—300 in the nave and 100 in each 
of the aisles. The design includes a tower over 
the porch at the end of the western aisle, from 
which will rise a spire 110 feet high. The esti- 
mated cost of the building is 2,124/., which with 
extras will probably amount to 2,500/. Mr. 
E. W. Pugin is the architect, and Mr. Jeffries the 
builder. 

Wakefield.—The Bishop of Ripon recently con- 
secrated St. Michael’s Church, Westgate-common, 
Wakefield, and laid the corner-stone of the Church 
Institution new building.——-Mr. G. Latham, the 
contractor for the restoration of the tower and 
spire of the parish church, has written to the local 
papers citing the contents of certain documents 
taken from the ball of the old vane, giving the 
dates of prior restorations and information con- 
nected therewith. These were in 1715, 1803, and 
1823. By that now completed the height of the 
combined structures has increased from 235 to 
247 feet. 

Harrogate.—The plans for the new Wesleyan 
chapel, Harrogate, have been submitted to the 
building committee ; and the one sent by Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, for a Grecian edifice, was 
selected. It afterwards transpired, however, that 
the building could not be erected for the stipulated 
sum, so that the matter will have to be re- 
considered. 

Bradford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel, which is to be erected by the Methodist 
body, has been laid in Sticker-lane. The building, 
erected from the design of Mr. T. C. Hope, archi- 
tect, Bradford, will be in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and 51 feet by 33 feet, there being a small 
apse at the end for an organ. There will be a 
vestry on one side, and a school and kitchen on 
the other. ‘The school will be 31 feet by 18 feet, 
and the large vestry, 18 feet by 14 feet. There 
will be 260 sittings in the chapel, exclusively of 
room for the scholars. The school will accom- 
modate 250 scholars. The estimated cost of the 
building is about 1,200/. The various works 
have been let to Mr. T. Peel, mason; Mr. C. 
Neal, joiner; Mr. J. Schofield, plumber; Mr. J. 
Bolton, plasterer ; and Mr. J. Smithies, slater. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Swithin’s, Winchester—The widow of the 
late Rev. W. H. Gunner, M.A., rector of this 
parish, has caused a stained-glass window to be 
placed in the west end of the church, to the me- 
mory of her husband; and the whole has been 
carried out under the supervision of Mr. J. Colson, 
architect; Mr. Gillingham executing the new 
stonework, and Mr. Powell, of London, the glaz- 
ing. The design is Perpendicular, in three lights ; 
the central one containing an illustration of 
Matthew xxviii. 1,—‘ In the end of the Sabbath, 
as it began to dawn towards the first day of the 
week, came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, 
to see the sepulchre.” In the tracery-lights are 
four angels, the two outside ones bearing scrolls, 
inscribed with the words, “Hallelujah!” The 
smaller openings are filled in with roses, and 
other enrichments. The side lights and some part 
of the central one are filled in with a kind of 
double quatrefoil, in two colours, upon a ground- 
work ot vine-leaves, the border composed of a 
geometric pattern. F 

Church of Cleobury North.—The parish church 
of Cleobury North has recently been renovated, 
and the chancel has been enriched by a window of 
stained glass. The window, according to the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, consists of two openings, 
of about 8 feet high; containing, in the right 
compartment, the figure of St. John, and in the 
left that of St. Peter. The figures rest on a deco- 
rated base, under an ornamentul canopy, and sur- 
rounded by the usual foliated work. ‘The design 
and execution were by Messrs. David Evans & 
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direction of the Rev. Dr. Butterton, rector of the 
arish. 

St. Michael’s Church, Middlewich.—Three win- 
dows have been placed in this church during the 
recent restoration under Mr. J. Clarke; that in 
the chancel by Archdeacon Wood, by Mr. Evans, 
of Shrewsbury. 

Manchester Cathedral;—A window has been 
placed in Brown’s Chapel, on the south side of the 
nave. This work was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Hardman & Co.; and presented by Mrs. 
Margaret Clowes, of Hawford House, Worcester- 
shire, in memory of her husband and of a son and 
daughter, all of whom are buried in Brown’s 
Chapel. ‘The window, which is of the Perpendicular 
style, consists of four lights, illustrating different 
incidents in the history of John the Baptist. The 
first light represents the appearance of the angel 
to Zacharias in the temple ; the second, the naming 
of the infant baptist, where Zacharias writes upon 
a tablet, “His Name is John ;” the third, the 
Baptist preaching in the Wilderness; and the 
fourth, the Baptism of our Saviour by St. John. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lewes.—The workmen employed in digging the 
foundations of the building to be erected in 
memory of the Hon. Henry Fitzroy, M.P., says 
the Surrey Standard, have, as might be expected 
on such a site, come across some of those memo- 
rials of the past which always, in an old town like 
Lewes, excite so much interest. The new building 
is to occupy that part of the High-street on which 
the old priory of the Grey Friars stood before the 
Reformation. The workmen, in excavating, have 
come upon part of the foundations of the Old 
Priory. On first it appeared to be a wall, about 
8 feet long by 3 or 4 feet wide; but, on removing 
the stone facing, it was found to be a mass of 
concrete. Two skeletons were also found on the 
eastern side of the eastern part of the foundation. 
It is only the other day that the last remnant of 
the priory of the Grey Friars was pulled down by 
the London and Brighton Railway Company. 

Cardiff.—A local Baths Company has been es- 
tablished here, and the following tenders for the 
requisite buildings, including the walls of a 
Turkish bath, have been given in :— 


WED cccecccccccccnttaals O 6 
Watkins ..... accttce ae © G 
Mitchelmore...... os 23,08 6 0 
WOM. saneccacent cee) Soe  e<@ 


The tender of Mr. Webb has been accepted. 
There will be a first-class swimming-bath, 60 feet 
square; a second-class, 70 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, with dressing-rooms, &c.; also a Turkish 
bath, and three first and three second-class hot and 
shower-baths, with waiting-rooms attached. There 
will also be a gymnasium in connection with the 
baths, and probably wash-houses will be con- 
structed. 

Hanley.—The streets of Hanley, says the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, are making noticeable 
progress from a state of almost proverbial irre- 
gularity and rustic plainness, to a condition more 
befitting the dignity of a municipality, though 
much remains to be done. Among the principal 
public improvements now in progress are the re- 
construction of the south side of the Market- 
square; the alteration and enlargement of the 
Albion Works, the property of the Mayor; and 
the new Mechanics’ Institution. The alterations 
at the Albion Works are extensive, and are being 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Scrivener, 
of Hanley, architect. The upper part of Albion- 
street will in this case be widened about 19 feet. 
The old buildings formerly occupying this locality, 
and also those facing Old Hall-street, have been 
pulled down to make room for new warehouses, 
which will have a frontage to Albion-street of 192 
feet, and will be built with red bricks laid in 
black mortar, the dressings round the windows to 
be in moulded bricks of various patterns. The 
centre block will be three stories high, and 45 feet 
from the ground line to the eaves. The principal 
entrance and offices will be built in the same style 
as the warehouses, and will face the end of Old 
Hall-street. The new workshops will extend along 
Cheapside (which will also be slightly widened) to 
the length of 225 feet. They will be built of the 
Same materials as the warehouses, but will be 
rather less ornamental. On the completion of the 
works, the new system of preparing the clay by 
pressure will be carried out—an improvement 
favourable, it it said, to the health of the men 
engaged in this department, and one which will 
obviate the nuisance of low slipkiln chimneys. In 
this instance all the kilns will communicate with 
a tall chimney 120 feet high, and another feature 


packing houses will be made entirely fire-proof. 
In the case of the south side of the Market-square, 
there will be, when the alterations are completed, 
four houses with shops, one of which, it is said, 
will surpass everything else of the kind in the dis- 
trict. The elevation of the whole will be in the 
Italian style, and will be constructed of red brick 
with stone dressings. Messrs, Palmer, of Hanley, 
are the architects. 





THE WORKS IN PAINTERS’ HALL. 


S1r,—The exhibitors at the Painters’ Hall 
ought to feel much obliged to you for your con- 
cluding remarks on the exhibition in your last 
number. 

To my mind, it looks like previous knowledge 
of style of work, when I find four men in the 
employ of the Renter Warden of the company 
exhibitors; that he was one of the judg-s, and 
that three out of the four get prizes. In fact, one 
of the panels has his own monogram in the 
centre of it—G. J. M., pro George John Morant. 
No man ought to have been allowed to act as a 
judge on his own men’s work ; and this will, I am 
afraid, be detrimental to the future success of the 
exhibition. 

Iam not an exhibitor, and therefore can speak 
with freedom and candour on the matter. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 


Srr,—I am still one of your “ Constant Readers,” 
though in this out-of-the-way place. I am prac- 
tising as an architect with limited success. To 
give you some idea of the prejudice one has to 
contend with, I have inclosed a paragraph from a 
Colonial paper, having reference to an advertise- 
ment emanating from a building committee of 
Dutchmen, or Boers. The conditions are amusing. 
What is a poor fellow to do? 
JOSEPH FLASHMAN, 
Queen’s Town, South-East Africa. 


“ Colesberg.—The building committee of the 
Dutch Reformed Church offer 25/. for the most 
suitable plan, and 15/. for the ‘ next,’ of a church, 
with a steeple, room for galleries, organ, &c., and 
add, ‘ that the designs must be in the newest style 
of architecture, and that no notice will be taken 
of any plan in the old form of a cross.’” 





PARK-LANE, 


THE confined state of the southern portion of 
Park-lane has been under public notice a long 
time, aud the suggestions of your correspondent, 
“Pic 4 Délai,” are by no mears to be despised. 
His proposal to open a route from South Audley- 
street to Piccadilly, vid Down-street, would, how- 
ever, in no respect improve Park-lane itself, 
though it would lessen the traffic; while Derby- 
street and Carrington-place are so narrow as to 
require considerable expense in widening, and 
even Down-street is too narrow to become an im- 
portant thoroughfare. A far cheaper route would 
be made by opening a short road in a segment of 
a circle from Park-lane, opposite the end of Hert- 
ford-street, into Hamilton-place, which is an 
excellent street. This route of course would meet 
with much opposition from the inhabitants of 
Hamilton-place. Another cheap and useful al- 
teration offers itself, in cutting off the convex 
curve of the park which swells into Park-lane at 
the very point (next Pitt’s Head-mews) where the 
houses are advanced forward, diminishing the 
present roadway to 30 feet or less. 

Much of the property in the southern part of 
the lane is of secondary value (stabling, small 
shops, &c.), and if the designing surveyor were 
not greatly enamoured of some grand, sweeping, 
and costly plan, very considerable improvements 
could be made at a moderate outlay. But, alas! 
there the shoe pinches. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works, with the Main Drainage on hand, and 
the coal duties bespoke for some years, has no 
funds wherewith to enter upon these and many 
other Augean stables. One of the schemes ap- 
proved by the Board, and intended to be carried 
out by them some time in the Greek Kalends, 
is, indeed, the improvement of this very Park- 
lane, and the opening out of a thoroughfare 
from South Audley-street, at a cost together of 
172,0007. This sum I deem a profligate expen- 
diture, as the work could be sufficiently done for 
half that amount: the mere cutting of an open- 
ing from Seamore-place into Park-lane would not 
cost probably more than 15,000/., and immense 
changes could be effected in the lane itself for 


REMOVAL OF ILL-CONSTRUCTED BUILD- 
INGS, UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


A WARNING. 


At the Greenwich Police Court, last week, Mr. James 
Corbett, builder, of Lewisham, appeared to an adjourned 
summons, at the instance of Mr. Badger, the district sur- 
veyor under the Building Act, charging him with con- 
structing the walls of two buildings in a manner contrary 
to the provisions of the Act of Parliament, and dangerous 
to the safety of the public. 

Mr. Smith, solicitor to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, attended to support the summons, and said that 
in consequence of the many complaints made almost 
daily to that Board of dangerous buildings being con- 
structed in the metropolis, it had been determined, in 
order to protect the poorer classes, by whom such build- 
ings were mostly tenanted, to put the provisions of the 
Act in force. In consequence of representations made 
by Mr. Badger as to the character of the construction 
of defendant’s buildings, Mr. G. Vulliamy, superintending 
architect tothe Metropolitan Board, had been instructed 
to make an inspection; and, having done so, he (Mr. 
Smith) intended calling him as a witness, who would 
prove that the buildings in question were dangerous to 
the safety of the public, and ought not to be allowed to 
remain. 

Witnesses were then examined, from whose statements 
it appeared the complaint was that the walls of the build- 
ings in question were composed principally of broken 
bricks, or bats; and that the same had not been properly 
bonded and solidly put together in mortar or cement ; 
Mr. George Vulliamy stating that, in his opinion, from 
the inspection he had made, there would be danger to 
the public in allowing the buildings to remain. 

For the defence eight witnesses, builders and car- 
penters, were called, who gave it as their opinion that 
the work was properly constructed and bonded. 

Mr. Maude inquired of Mr. Vulliamy if his opinion of 
the a was altered after the evidence which had been 
called. 

Mr. Vulliamy replied that his opinion was not in the 
least altered. 

Mr. Maude, after referring to the stringency of the Act 
of Parliament ; there being no appeal against his decision, 
which he regretted, thinking that the responsibility in 
such cases ought not to be thrown upon police magis- 
trates ; said, the summons had been adjourned, and de- 
fendant could have secured the evidence of some sur- 
veyor to have spoken as to the character of the buildings. 
He had not done so; and, after hearing the opinion given 
by Mr. Vulliamy, he (Mr. Maude) felt called upon to 
make the order for the demolition of the buildings, as 
applied for. . 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


On Tuesday, the 28th ult., a general meeting of the 
friends and subscribers to the above valuable institution 
was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for 
the purpose of electing four pensioners on the funds from 
a list of fifteen candidates, such pensioners to be two 
males and two females. Mr. George Plucknett occupied 
the chair. 

The subscriptions and donations for the past year 
amount to 1,181/. 6s. 6d.; annual subscriptions, 808/. ; 
and donations, 373/. 6s. 6d.; and 428/. 0s. 7d. stock has 
been purchased in the Three per Cent. Consols; 389/. 
16s. 7d. being for the relief fund, and 38/. 14s. stock for 
the building fund. The total amount of stock now stand- 
ing in the names of the trustees is 7,812/. 11s. 4d., being 
for the relief fund 5,565/. 6s. 9d., and for the building fund, 
2,247/. 4s. 7d., with a balance at the bankers’ of 419/. 2s. 5d. 

The chairman having made a few preliminary observa- 
tions, 

The poll was declared open; and at its close, on the 
return of the scrutineers (Messrs. Thorn and Cozens), 
John Brothill, Thomas Barry, Julia Garrod, and Mary Ann 
Farnell, were returned as the successful candidates. 

The Chairman expressed his regret that out of fifteen 
candidates the funds only permitted them to elect four; 
for he was sure they were all deserving cases; and, from 
the inquiries made, much sympathy was excited, owing to 
several who were formerly in prosperity being now re- 
duced by misfortune to extreme poverty. He wished 
they were in a position to afford to all the benefits of the 
institution. He could, however, hold out some encourage - 
me.it; for the Lord Mayor, with that kindness which was 
his usual characteristic, had consented to be their presi- 
dent for the following year. This no doubt would be an 
incentive to their old subscribers, and would probably be 
the means of producing new supporters. The funds of 
the institution would then increase, and many of those 
who were now unfortunate might meet with a happier 
result. He trusted the time would come when the wants 
of all would be met, which would materially add to their 
felicity and happiness, and be highly pleasurable to all. 
The Lord Mayor had further expressed his intention to 
take the chair at their next annual dinner. 

Mr. J. Bird proposed a vote of thanks to the scrutineers 
for their share of the labours of the day; which was 
seconded by Mr. Neate, and carried. 

Mr. Thorn replied, and considered it a duty as members 
of the association. To himself it was a great pleasure to 
afford any assistance in his power, for he felt that it 
carried with it the knowledge that he was doing great 
good. He believed, by the kindness of the Lord Mayor, 
that the interests of the institution would be advanced, 
and that they might soon be enabled to elect four or five 
f:om each sex of the list of applicants. He concluded by 
proposing a vote of thanks to the gentlemen at the table, 
the checktakers. 

Mr. P. Cozens also returned thanks, and said it would 
be much more pleasant to him to be called upon to propose 
the same duty more frequently, as he knew that he was 
assisting others who could not assist themselves. He 
seconded the proposition of Mr. Thorn. 

The vote was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Bird, one of the checktakers, hoped that on the 
next occasion they would be more fully engaged, as a large 
number of votes were unrecorded. He then moved that 
a vote of thanks should be given to the chairman. 

Mr. Cozens seconded the motion, and it was un- 
animously accorded. 

The Chairman expressed his thanks for the kind expres- 
sion of the meeting, and said that he deemed his assist- 
ance asa labour of love. He felt that he was not of so 


much advantage to the institution as he desired, but he 
was ever ready to promote its interest. 
Mr. A. G. Harris (the secretary), at the request of the 
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elected, returned thanks to the meeting. 
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Books Pecerbed, 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians. By E. W. Lane. Fifth 
Edition, from a Copy annotated by the Author. 
Edited by his Nephew, E. 8. Pootz. London: 
Murray. 1860. 

Tur fifth edition of so well-known and entertain- 

ing a work as that of Mr. Lane’s graphic account 

of the manners and customs of the modern 

Egyptians needs no long notice from us; and all 

that we shall do, therefore, is to refer briefly to the 

editor’s labours, which are admittedly very slight, 
so far as regards his own annotations. The duty 

of correcting the press he undertook because im- 

portant studies rendered it impossible for the 

duthor to do so himself, and the editor is of opinion 
that little or nothing can be added so as to improve 
the work. 

In an appendix, however, the editor has in- 
serted some notes of his own; and from one of 
these, on Arabian architecture, we may glean @ 
few extracts, which may be of interest in conhec- 
tion with Mr. Fergusson’s account of the origin of 
Mahomedan places of worship; but the editor, 
though quoting Mr. Fergusson’s “ Handbook of 
Architecture” when occasion requires, is either 
unacquainted with the theory referred to, or at 
all events he does not allude to it; and his own 
speculations, if they may be so called, do not lean 
in a like direction :— 


**On the source from which the Arabs derived their 
architecture, Ibn-Khaldoon says, ‘When they ceased to 
observe the strict precepts of their religion, and the dis- 
position for dominion and luxurious living overcame them, 
the Arabs employed the Persian nation to serve them, and 
acquired from them the arts and architecture, and then 
they made lofty buildings. This was near to the end of 
the empire.’ The ascription of Arab art to Persian instruc- 
tion cannot be too carefully recollected : it explains many 
difficult points in the style, and deserves further elucida- 
tion. The origin of the Arab style may properly be traced 
to Sassanian as well as to Byzantine sources. Ibn-Khal- 
doon’s remark that the architecturé arose with the decline 
of the empire is exactly borne out by facts. 

Besides the Persians, the Arabs were indebted to the 
Copts for assistance in building; and it has been re- 
marked by Mr. Lane, in this work (p: 547), that in the 
present day there are many architects, builders, and car- 
penters, among the Copts, all of whom work. When the 
Kaabeh was rebuilt by the tribe of Kureysh, in the youth 
of Mohammad (and it isa tradition that the Prophet him- 
self assisted as a labourer in the work), we read that 
* there was in Mekkeh a Copt who knew the art of sawing 
wood and planing it; and he agreed with them [Kureysh] 
to make for them the roof of the Kaabeh, and Bakoom 
was to help him.’ So says Ibn-Is-hak, in the Kitab-el- 
Ialdm. The disputes of Muslim writers about the builder 
of the Kaabeh, while they leave uncertain the immaterial 
point as to which of two foreigners executed the work, 
establish the important fact that it was necessary to get 
foreign help for so simple an edifice as the square, unor- 
namented, Kaabeh, and that the help was obtained from 
a Copt or a Greek or both, 

So again, El-Makreezee is unusually explicit abent a 
pulpit said to have been placed in his mosque by ’Amr, or 
by ’Abd-El.’Azeez Ibn-Marwan (one of the viceroys of 
Egypt), which was taken from one of the Christian 
churches of El-Fustat; or, according to some, he says, it 
was given to’Abd-Allah lbn-Saad Ibn-Abee-Sarh (another 
viceroy) by a king ot Nubia, who sent with it his carpenter 
to fix it, and the name of this carpenter was Buktur (a 
Copt), of the people of Dendarah. in Cairo, the mosque 
of Ibn-Tooloon (to which I shall recur) is also recorded to 
have been built by a Copt, and this edifice is highly curious 
as an example of a building, erected in a.p. 876, of which 
the arches are all pointed, and which contains the first 
forms of the scroll-work and geometrical ornament of the 
style of the Arabs that was afterwards brought to such 
high perfection. But the most remarkable record of the 
employment of Copts by Muslims is in conjunction with 
Byzantines. 

The Muslim conquerors of Egypt entered a country full 
of churches and convents, which might be converted into 
mosques, and would certainly afford examples of archi- 
tecture for their imitation. After the overthrow of the 
Copts by El-Ma-moon, about the year of the Flight 216, 
the Muslims converted a number of Christian churches 
into mosques, making the entrance the niche for the direc- 
tion of prayer. The influence of Byzantium on the art of 
the Arabs cannot be doubted. It was at first the direct 
use of Byzantine workmen, and afterwards the gradual 
adaptation of portions of their architecture to a new style. 
But whence the Greeks of the Eastern empire obtained 
many of the features of their art, and especially some of 
those adapted by the Arabs, remains at present an un- 
solved question. It is probable that the influence of 
Persia had affected them before it reached the Arabs, and 
that the characteristics referred to were Persian in origin; 
just as the same influence more strongly affected the Arabs 
alterwards, The only persons who, at this day, in Cairo, 
can execute the scroll-work of the old Arabe: que decora- 
tion are the Greek tailors. Their work in embroidery 
preserves the style of the art, though more elaborated and 
Greecized. 

* It has been observed that the form of the mosque was 
of gradual development: climate, and not religion, cra 
supposed imitation of the holy places of Arabia, appears 
to have been the cause of the open interior court sur- 
rounded by porticos. These porticos date early: the 
simplest form was that which covered the place of prayer, 
and necessity rather than choice caused its adoption. 
Thus the Prophet’s mosque consisted, at first, of a court 
walled in, with a covered portion next the niche, the roof 
being supported on paim-trunks. ’Osman is said to have 
built porticos to the Semple of Mekkeh, in the year of the 
Flight 26; and this is the earliest recorded instance of 
this feature of a mosque. They were perhaps in 
imitation of the covered portion of the Prophet's 
mosque, or suggested by the same reason—a_ shelter 
from the sun,—in each case; while, at Mekkeh, they 





naturally followed the form of the enclosure of the 
mosque. But El-Azrakee says that Ibn-Ez-Zubeyr found 
the Temple with only a wall surrounding it, which would 
bring the date of the porticos down at least to a.u. 64. 
They were built to afford shade to the people, according 
to that author.” 

None of the early mosques possessed minarets : 
they were added from time to time after their 
foundation. 

The quotations we have here made, it may be 
remarked, are somewhat condensed by the omis- 
sion of intervening passages. 

We cannot conclude our notice of the new 
edition of Mr. Lane’s interesting and standard 
work without reiterating a regret which has often 
been expressed, and by us as well as others, that 
the old, and we may say the classical, nomenclature 
of the “ Arabian Nights Entertainments,” as given 
in the form familiar to our youthful ideas, should 
have been so modified —whether upon phonographic 
or any other principles, or from mere conceit or 
affectation, by every succeeding writer on Eastern 
subjects in his own peculiar way, and by Mr. 
Lane amongst others,—as to disconcert all settled 
notions whatever on the subject, and to render 
old familiar friends and places less and less recog- 
nizable in every succeeding shape which they 
assutne. One can scarcely help doubting the 
identity of the Mahometans, or Moslems them- 
selves, with all the twists of phonographic 
nomenclature into which they have been, and still 
are being distorted, as into Mohammadans and 
Muslims, with Mékkeh for their holy city, and 
darweeshes for their quaint, fantastic monks. In 
reading of Muslims or Mohammadans, and 
Mekkeh and darweeshes, one feels as if the whole 
race of Mahometans, the entire city of Meccah, 
and the numerous tribes of dervishes, were all of 
bygone times, and no longer had any existence; 
and, indeed, not.even a past existence seems as it 
were to be left them; for the new and protean 
forms of nomenclature pervade the interesting 
records and the vivid fancies of the past as well as 
the more matter-of-fact state of things in modern 
times. 








Mliscellanen. 


DESIGNS FOR THE AGRICULTURAL Hatt, Lon- 
pon.—The council of the Agricultural Society 
have now under consideration designs from six 
architects, invited to a limited competition. 

Tue PuHotocrarHic Printing MacHIne.— 
We observe, from a Lyons paper, that the ma- 
chine which was first brought under notice in 
Europe by the Builder has reached France. It is 
said to be capable of printing 4,000 photographic 
positives in an hour from a single negative. ‘The 
sheet of prepared paper, it will be recollected, is 
unrolled from a cylinder, so as to take impressions 
from the negative under a strong light concen- 
trated by means of a powerful lens; the paper 
having great sensibility, and being capable of 
taking an impression in a single second. Every 
sheet carries off 200 to 250 proofs, and these are 
afterwards developed in a camera. The result is 
now said to be that photographs which, by the 
ordinary process, would cost at least 1 f. 50c. 
each, can be produced with a sufficient profit for 
a sous each. 

THE NEW FLagstTarF AT Kgw.—A very fine 
spar has just been set up in the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, the gift of Mr. Stamp, at Rotherhithe, 
which, though a single stick, is nearly twice as 
high as the surrounding trees. It is a specimen 
of the Douglas Pine, a native of British Columbia. 
This noble spar measured, before cleaning and 
rounding, 159 feet in length, the diameter of the 
butt end being 22 inches, and that of the top end 
8 inches. It contained about 150 annual layers. 
Such a spar for size or beauty has never been seen 
at any of her Majesty’s dockyards. On the 
extreme summit, a star has been placed, with 
looking-glass facets and points surmounting the 
vane-staff and reflecting the sunbeams. The 
rigging was fixed to strong supports deeply buried 
in the earth, and there loaded with heavy blocks 
of stone. The dimensions of the spar are as 
follow :— 


ft. in. 
Total length of the spar ........s...e0058 159 0 
Under ground, in the bricked well ...... 11 6 
From surface of ground to crosstrees.... 67 0 
From crosstrees to topmast rigging...... 67 0 
From topmast rigging to truck.......... 13 6 
Length of iron crosstrees........sseeee.s 15 6 
SPOTS OE CEOCE, o5cn hs cccsctecccsecce 0.16 
Diameter of staff at heel ................ 1 7 
Diameter of staff at top........seseceesss 0 7 
Cubical contents of staff ...........0.... 160 0 


Total weight complete, 4 tons, 8 cwt.2qrs. A 
cubic foot of the timber weighs 58 lbs. 12 oz. 
The age of the tree was probably not much less 
than 200 years, and its total height 220 feet. 








“GERMAN ACADEMY OF ART.”—Under this 
title, an exhibition has been opened in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. It comprises 120 
works ; and, although there are no pictures of very 
high class, it deserves a visit. T. Schmitson’s 
“ Hungarian Horses at Play” (33), claims praise 
for life and vigour ; but, if the animals are por. 
traits, both the dogs and the horses of that country 
are ugly beasts. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIO.—A form of agreement 
between the Street Commissioners of Oxford and 
the United Kingdom Telegraph Company has 
been entered into. Its principal conditions are,— 
that the Telegraph Company shall have per. 
mission to lay their wires through the streets of 
St. Aldate’s, Cornmarket, and St. Giles’s; that, 
under the inspection of the surveyor, the wires, 
enclosed in an iron casing, shall be laid under the 
kerb-stones two feet or three feet below the sur- 
face; and that the company shall at any time 
remove the wires from the streets after receiving 
six months’ notice to that effect from the commis- 
sioners, M., Falkenhagen, a clerk in the tele- 
graphic office at Warsaw, has been shot by order 
of Prince Gortschakoff. He was accused of having 
detained a telegram for four hours, addressed by 
the Emperor to the Prince. The telegram, it is 
said, directed the Prince to act with severity 
against the unarmed people ; and, by acting as he 
did, M. Falkenhagen gave them an opportunity 
to return home. It is proposed to lay down a 
cable between England and Norway, with a con- 
tinuation to Russia by way of Gothland. 

MoNnUMENTAL.—Nearly 5,000/. have been sub- 
scribed in aid of the memorial in recognition of 
the great public services of Lieut.-General Sir 
James Outram, K.C.B. It is the intention of the 
committee to make arrangements for the erection 
of a statue of Sir James near that of Sir Henry 
Havelock, in Trafalgar-square ; and also for the 
erection of a memorial to him in India.——The 
committee for the erection of the Crimean monu- 
ment at Sheffield have had such success in raising 
the necessary funds, that they have resolved at 
once to undertake the work. They have adopted 
a design, by Mr. G. Goldie, said to be similar in its 
character to the monument raised at Westminster 
to the memory of the late Lord Raglan.——The 
Leyden monument at Denholm, in Scotland, is 
about to be constructed. A portion of Denholm- 
green will bethesite, and has beenenclosed, andsheds 
erected for workmen employed in preparing stone 
for the erection. It has been resolved to take the 
stone from Swinton, in Berwickshire. The sculp- 
tured figures, by Mr. Handyside Ritchie, will be 
composed of the same material. The red granite 
pillars will be from Macdonald’s polished granite 
works in Aberdeen. The farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood are carting the materials from Hassen- 
dean Station without expense. 

Tar Drinkina Fountain Movement.—At 
Derby, a drinking-fountain in honour of the Mayor 
and High Sheriff, W. T. Cox, Esq., is to be erected 
in conjunction with the new Corn Exchange. 
The design has been prepared by Mr. Wilson, the 
architect of the building. The fountain will be 
fixed in the blank space of wall at the side of the 
Exchange ; projecting about one foot from the 
face of the building; and portions of the brick- 
work will be cut away to form the recess. The 
whole will cover a space of 20 feet high by 16 in 
width. The design is divided into three principal 
compartments; the centre one being higher than 
the two outside; having pilasters and carved 
capitals, and moulded panels filled in with 
polished red Aberdeen granite. These will sup- 
port a moulded cornice, above which are carved on 
a shield the High Sheriff’s heraldic bearings, the 
whole surmounted by a game cock. The water 
will flow from the mouth of a dolphin, into a 
basin of red Aberdeen granite polished. The 
whole structure, except ornamental parts such as 
those mentioned, will be executed in Darley Dale 
stone. The contract has been let to Mr. Robinson, 
sculptor ; the estimate being 150/., and the erec- 
tion will be immediately commenced under Mr. 
Wilson’s superintendence.——In the massive wall, 
at Walcot-street, Bath, which shores up the foun- 
dation of Bladud Buildings, there has recently 
been inserted a drinking-fountain. The columns 
are of red and of grey granite polished ; the 
capitals of marble, displaying aquatic plants. An 
arch encloses the whole, enriched with suitable 
mouldings, and panelled with emblems. The 
variety of stone in this neighbourhood has 
enabled the architect (Mr. Charles Edward Davis) 
to combine Venetian red, yellow, blue, and cream- 
colour in the same composition. There is a granite 
basin for the public, and a cistern for cattle and 
dogs. The donor of this fountain was Mrs, Landon, 
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Hurt Dramwacr.—At the Local Board of 
Health Meeting held on the 23rd ult. the follow- 
ing resolution was agreed to unanimously :-— 
“That Mr. Butler, the assistant surveyor of this 
Board, be paid the sum of 250/. in consideration 
that he has, at the request of the Board, prepared 
a plan for the drainage of the west district, and in 
full for all his services rendered above the usual 
requirements of his office ; and that he be released 
from the services of the Board after the passing of 
this resolution.” The above plan of drainage, it 
is stated, was adopted by the Local Board so far 
back as November, 1858. 

Drepeine MACHINE FOR THE TyNE.—A pow- 
erful dredging machine has been constructed at 
Glasgow for the river Tyne, where improvements 
on an extensive scale are at present being carried 
out under the direction of Mr. J. F. Ure, C.E. 
This machine has been fitted with engines of about 
60-horse power. With machinery and gearing it 
weighs upwards of 700 tons. There are two bucket- 
ladders, which are of stifficient length to dredge 
to the depth of 33 feet ; being about 10 feet moro 
than has hitherto been attained. This monster 
dredger will be towed round the north of Scotland 
to her destination ; being too large to go through 
the Caledonian canal. 

Oxp Iron Work aT Hampton Court.—In reply 
to a question in the Commons last week by Mr. C. 
Bentinck, Mr. Cowper stated that at Hampton 
Court Palace Gardens there were some richly- 
wrought iron railings put up in the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary. These railings were greatly dete- 
riorated by age, and were perishing fast. In order 
to preserve them they had been removed to Lon- 
don, where they would be restored. They would 
then be exhibited in the Kensington Museum as 
English ironwork ; and ultimately such portion 
would be restored to Hampton Court Palace as 
might be thought desirable; but they would be 
placed where they could be preserved from decay, 
which had threatened to destroy them altogether. 

Spring Mretina or NorTHAMPTON ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SocrETy.—The annual spring meeting 
of the Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton was held this year at Thrapston. 
The proceedings commenced with a meeting in the 
Corn Exchange, where the usual report was read 
and adopted, and a resolution in favour of the 
Gothic style for the new public offices at West- 
minster discussed. Mr. Lightfoot read a paper 
“On Drayton House,” which was afterwards 
visited; and on their return the members and 
friends dined at the White Hart Hotel. A tem- 
porary museum, which had been got up in the Corn 
Exchange, was thrown open to the public; and the 
evening meeting was subsequently held there ; 
when the Rev. G. A. Poole read a paper “On 
the Stained Glass in Lowick Church, and on 
Stained Glass generally.” Papers “On Ald- 
winckle” were also read, and next day an excur- 
sion was made to Thorpe Waterville, Aldwinckle 
churches, Lowick, Sudborough, and other places 
in the vicinity. 

THE CorppErR TRaDE.—A prospectus has been 
issued of the Commercial Copper Smelting Com- 
pany, with a capital of 1,000,000/., in 10/. shares. 
The undertaking is formed to meet the demand 
for a more enlarged and steady market for the 
supply of copper; and for the immediate attain- 
ment of its objects preliminary agreements have 
been completed for the purchase of the copper 
smelting works at Caldera, in Chili, and also of 
the “ Bold” copper smelting works, at St. Helen’s, 
near Liverpool. The following statement of 
the copper produce of Chili and Bolivia during the 
past year is taken from a circular recently pub- 
lished by Mr. W. P. Robertson, of Valparaiso :— 





Fine Copper. Total. 


From Chili for England...... Qals. 495,659 .... 1,163,720 
» Bolivia for England........ 48,825 .... 215,394 
» Boliviafor France ........ 9,400 is 3,518 
» Chili for United States...... 113,107 .... 423,877 
x» Chili for Germany......ccece 9,445 .00s 32,572 
» Chilifor Belgium.......... 6,357 2c 20,475 


oe ee 1,387 0033 1,387 
so «©. Chili for Peru. css iceessecse TAF ccce 141 





Total.... 738,085 .... 1,925,711 


Exported from Chili, total fine copper.... Qqls. 686,860 
Ditto from Bolivia, total fine copper ...... 51,225 
Increase in Chili of fine copper on 1858-59...... 101,539 


Decrease in Bolivia of fine copper on 1858-59 .. 5,979 
Total increase of copper ores, &c., in Chili and 

Bolivia in 1868-50 .....ccccsccccccosccccccce 279,066 
Total increase of fine copper in ditto, 1858-59.. 95,560 


Increase of all kinds.... Qqls. 374,626 


——A new mode of extracting copper from the 
ore has recently been patented by Mr. W. F. 
Daehne, of Swansea, in which sulphate of iron is 
used for the conversion of the copper into sul- 
piste, to be afterwards lixiviated and precipi- 
tated. 


SovrnamptTon Race Stanp.—The Race Com- 
mittee at Southampton have resolved to erect a 
grand stand at a cost of between 6002. and 700/., 
by shares of 107. each. A design, by Mr. Clark, 
of Newmarket, has been accepted. The stand 
will accommodate 1,000 people. 

Tur Worcester Boarp oF HeattH SuR- 
VEYORSHIP.—An application by Mr. Purchas, sur- 
veyor of the Local Board of Health (says the local 
Herald), for an increase of salary, having been 
referred to the Streets Committee, it was re- 
solved, after due deliberation, to recommend 
that Mr. Purchas’s salary be increased by 100/. 
a-year. 

Tue New THEATRE AT BIRMINGHAM.—There 
are now two theatrical establishments in Birming- 
ham, Mr. J.C. Chute having opened to the public 
(though in an unfinished state) the theatre built 
on the site formerly occupied by the circus in 
Moor-street. At the time of opening, workmen 
were still engaged in removing the scaffolding 
from the stage. The building, from the front of 
the pit backwards, had no roof but a canvass 
covering. The theatre is intended to hold upwards 
of 3,000 persons; about 250 in the boxes, 1,000 
in the pit, and 2,000 in the gallery. Mr. Holmes 
is the architect, and Mr. S. Briggs the builder. 

THe BrrkennEaD Dock Works.— in the 
Works Committee of the Local Dock Board it 
was lately proposed that, with the view to the 
more speedy completion of the dock works at 
Birkenhead, the engineer be requested to prepare 
the necessary drawings and specifications for the 
masonry at the graving docks at the west end of 
the Great Float ; and that it be recommended to 
the board that the said work be let by contract. 
It was moved, however, a8 an amendment, that 
the engineer be requested to report whether he 
considered it would be an advantage to the board 
to let the execution of the graving docks and 
other works by contract. The committee carried 
the amendment by a majority of six to two, 
andthis resolution was confirmed by the board. 

THE LABOUR QUESTION at ADELAIDE.—The 
following extract from a letter from South Aus- 
tralia, dated Adelaide, 25th March, 1861, has 
been published :—“ Last week the exports from 
Port Adelaide were 84,000/7.; and I think the 
year 1861 will furnish an export of something 
like 2,500,000/., and this with a population of 
120,000 persons. I fear, however, that we shall 
sadly feel the want of labour. The stoppage of 
emigration is a great mistake, which originates 
with the labouring classes—who coerce the Go- 
vernment—not seeing that at this moment every 
miner introduced into the colony would increase 
the demand for every other description of labour 
and raise the value of it. 

York MinsteR IMPROVEMENTS.—The dean 
has caused a number of the intermediate Purbeck 
marble columns, which enter into the composition 
of the piers of the minster, to be divested of 
whitewash, and they have been varnished by way 
of experiment. The exterior restoration of the 
chapter-house, at the cost of the dean, is also being 
rapidly proceeded with. Amongst the improve- 
ments which the dean and chapter have in con- 
templation, there is perhaps none of greater im- 
portance than that of heating the cathedral dur- 
ing the winter months, arrangements for the car- 
rying out of which have just been entered into 
with a metropolitan company. The contractors 
have undertaken, at a cost of somethiiig like 500/. 
or 600/., to maintain a winter temperature in the 
minster not under 50 degrees, to effect which ob- 
ject, according to the York Herald, about a dozen 
stoves, containing plates for radiating heat, will 
be introduced. 

FRIGHTFUL EXPLOSION AT THE GOVERNMENT 
GUNPOWDER Works, WaLTHAM.—A hest of mills 
—five or six in number—where the gunpowder is 
ground by steam-power, were recently ordered to 
be “cleared for repairs.” The men had been at 
their work about an hour, when one of them, it is 
said, commenced the removal of the runner in the 
mill second from the engine-house, to enable him 
to sweep the powder from under it. Applying a 
crowbar to force the roller out of position, he saw 
the powder flash, and remembered nothing further 
until he found himself being extricated from a 
stream of water, where he had unconsciously 
thrown himself headforemostto extinguish the burn- 
ing of his clothes. After the first explosion, the 
flame seems to have momentarily penetrated into 
the three adjoining mills, for scarcely an instant 
elapsed between the subsequent explosions. The 
effect of each was most destructive. The iron 
roofs, sides, &c., were blown in all directions, and 
large pieces were found many yards off. Several 
poor fellows were severely injured; but, strange to 





say, not one was killed on the spot, 


ALLEGED MEANS OF PREVENTING WRITING 
FROM BEING EFracEeD.—M. Necht Sennefelder 
has published a curious process for rendering 
writing ineffaceable for purposes of fraud. It con- 
sists, says Galignani, in dipping the paper on 
which a bill or cheque is to be written for a few. 
seconds into a solution of gallic acid. When the 
paper is dry, it is fit to be used for writing on 
with common ink. Suppose any person were, 
with criminal intent, to endeavour to efface a 
word from the documents, he would either have 
recourse to the chloride of potash or the oxalate of 
potash for the purpose, and would find, to his dis- 
may, that these substances produce a black ring 
or border round the characters, which it is im- 
possible to efface without destroying the paper. 

VENTILATION BY HEAT AND UPWARD CuR- 
RENTS.—* A Working Man” suggested, in the 
Builder, of 1st September, 1860, the ventila- 
tion of dwelling-houses by means of a pipe carried 
up the fire-flue so as to have the foul air, within 
the pipe, heated, and an upward current thus esta- 
blished. This plan, he stated, had been in use by 
himself for the last ten years, and he knew of no 
better. He now writes us to draw our attention 
to the “curious coincidence” indicated by a 
notice, amongst recent patents, in our columns of 
4th May, of a “ communication” toa well-known 
patent agent in Chancery-lane, as to a patent for 
“an air-duct or passage heated by a flue or steam 
pipe passing through it in such a manner as to 
rarefy the air within it and create an upward 
current therein for the purpose of carrying off the 
impure air” of a building. In the one case the 
air pipe passes through the flue, and in the other 
the flue seems to pass somehow through the aif- 
pipe; but the coincidence is certainly somewhat 
remarkable in these sharpset times of patent- 
eating and fishing-patents. 

Gas.—The price of gas at Devizes has been 
reduced by the Local Improvement Com- 
mission from 4s, 7d. to 4s. 2d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. The profits last year had been 688/., of 
which 4887. went towards the general expen- 
diture of the town. The Winchester Gas- 
light and Coke Company have declared a dividend 
of 6 per cent. per annum for the last half-year. 
—— The Tonbridge Gas Company have re- 
duced the price of their gas from 5s. 10d. to 5s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The Stonehaven Company 
have also resolved to make a reduction of 4d. on 
the 1,000 feet; the price now being 8s. This is a 
reduction of 1s. since last October. At an or- 
dinary general meeting of the Oriental Gas Com- 
pany lately held in London, the meeting was 
congratulated on the steady progress of the com- 
pany. Upwards of eight miles of mains had been 
laid during the past year in the streets of Calex:tta. 
The chairman said they were told that the natives 
did not like gas, that it would interfere with the 
punkah, and that it could not .compete with cocoa 
nut oil. Experience had shown, however, that it 
did not in the least interfere with the punkah ; 
that it was more than three times cheaper than 
oil; and that fully a third of their customers were 
natives. Till last year, 200/. or 3007. was a com- 
mon price to pay for the introduction of gas into 
a private house; and the company had had a 
customer on whom the first charge had been no 
Jess than 2,000/, The directors were now enabled 
to offer fittings at a price which presented a great 
inducement to persons to take the gas. 

THe DurnaM Scuoon oF Art.—The annual 
report of this School says:—“ The Committee have 
every reason to congratulate thesubscribers and the 
public on the present state of the School of Art, 
which in all points, except on one, to be presently 
noticed, is progressively increasing in efficiency. 
The number of students is not quite so large as 
it usually has been; but, from the list of prizes 
given to members of the School from the Central 
Board, it may be confidently said that a good re- 
sult is obtained from the instruction given.” 
There is, unfortunately, a considerable deficit in 
the treasurer’s accounts, and it has been found 
impossible to give any local prizes this year, from 
lack of funds. The state of the drawing depart- 
ment is shown in the following notes, communi- 
cated by the master: — Morning class, average 
attendance, 8; afternoon class, average attend- 
ance, 23 ; evening class, average attendance, 28 ; 
schoolmasters and pupil-teachers, average attend- 
ance; 6. Schools which receive periodical super- 
intendence:—The Mechanics’ Institute, 30 scho- 
lars; Wesleyan, 64 scholars, 3 prizes awarded ; St. 
Oswald’s, 76 scholars, 3 prizes awarded; Model 
School, 90 scholars, 3 prizes awarded; Blue Coat 
School, 133 scholars, 3 prizes awarded. In these 
schools is taught elementary, outline, and model 
drawing, with explanatory, perspective, and prac- 
tical geometry, as applied to the arts, 
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Miss Heten M‘Lzop’s Concert.—This young 
lady is fast making way towards a high place in 
her profession. In her second concert, given on 
Tuesday evening last, in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, Miss M‘Leod sang Balfe’s “Power of 
Love” and Beethoven’s “ Adelaida” with great 
success, besides various duets and quartets with 
Madlle. Elvira Behrens, Mr. Tennant, and Signor 
Ciabatta. Several instrumentalists also assisted 
to give a pleasant evening to the large crowd of 
friends who filled the room. 

WorkED GRANITE.—Messrs. Freeman write 
with reference to a paragraph on page 327 in The 
Builder, under the head of ‘ Worked Cornish 
Granite,” the following passage :—“ The entire 
mass consists of six stones, in all twenty-one feet 
long, and six stones, in all thirteen feet long,” 
should be—‘“ The entire mass consists of six stones, 
each twenty-one feet long; and six stones each 
thirteen feet long.” “As we are not aware” (they 
add) “that anything of the sort has been done 
before ; it is a matter of general interest that the 
fact should be recorded in a work which is so 
much consulted as The Builder.” 

* Hoists.” —G. Johnson, of Wandsworth, asks 
for space to contradict some reports detrimental 
to the hoists introduced by him. But as these 
reports have not found place in our columns we 
cannot comply. We insert, however, the close of 
his letter. ‘ Asasmall but practical example of 
its application,” he says, “I can now refer to a 
block of buildings erecting on the summit of 
East-hill, Wandsworth, by Messrs, Adamson & 
Sons, of Putney, where there is one of my double 
hoists at work. The building is more than 50 feet 
high. There are ten bricklayers engaged upon 
it, and six labourers ; namely, two load, two turn, 
and two carry away; and with them the hoist 
serves all the materials. By those who regard 
labour-saving machines as their natural enemies, 
threats have been held out against me; but I feel 
sure that the cheaper work can be done the more 
will it be in demand; and whatever tends to 
accomplish this will stimulate trade and promote 
the public good.” 

THE ALLEGED “PILGRIM TOKENS” OF SHAD- 
WELL.—In the form of a pamphlet, two papers, 
from the “Collectanea Antiqua” of Mr. Roach 
Smith, vol. v., have been reprinted; the one 
on “ Mutilation and Destruction of Church Monu- 
ments,” and the other on “The Leaden Images, 
&c., found at Shadwell.” Mr. Smith has a very 
decided opinion in favour of the Medizval date 
of the singular profusion of fetish-like images, 
and endless other forms, of rude manufacture, 
alleged to have been found in excavating the 
docks at Shadwell; and hence, of course, against 
the idea that they were fabricated in our own 
time for sale. It is painful to think that a sub- 

ject only fitted for free and friendly scientific or 
archeological discussion should have been handed 
over to the lawyers to discuss, more especially in 
the way it was done ; with the Atheneum dragged 
into the law courts as a defendant, for merely re- 
porting an archeological meeting, as it was a duty 
in such a journal todo. The failure to get at the 
Archeological Association certainly did not-justify 
the happily no less unsuccessful attempt to make 
a public journal the scape-goat which was to be 
responsible for the doings of a scientific society, of 
whose proceedings it merely gave the usual report. 

Our THOROUGHFARES.—Sir : The numerous ac- 
cidents which occur daily in the crowded streets of 
the City, particularly at the crossings where four 
lines meet, induce me to suggest a remedy, which 
would tend greatly to alleviate it. Take, for 
instance, the bottom of Ludgate-hill. Here are 
four large thoroughfares—Farringdon-street, New 
Bridge-street, Fleet-street, and Ludgate-hill. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when persons are 
returning from the City, sheep and cattle from 
Smithfield, traffic from over the water, and omni- 
buses from the West-end,—here they all meet; 
and if it were not for the able assistance of two or 
three policemen, who stop one line of carriages to 
allow the other to pass, it would be impossible to 
get along. Now I wonld suggest that, at all 
points of traffic similar to this, two or three 
houses at each corner be pulled down, and a 
circus made similar to Regent and Oxford circus. 
This would allow many vehicles to branch off and 

leave the main traffic, without causing so many 
obstructions. Again, let me bring to your mind 
that near this point there are to be two large rail- 
way stations—the Metropolitan, and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover. If such be the state of the 
traffic now that accidents are of daily and hourly 
occurrence, what will be the result when trains 
arrive and crowds of people and vehicles suddenly 
issue as if they had opened a pair of flood- 


The Archeological Institute have arranged a very 
interesting exhibition of gems and intaglios in 
their rooms, Suffolk-street. It includes fine speci- 
mens from the Arundel and Besborough collections, 
ARCHITECTURAL PuBLICATION SocirETy.—The 
annual general meeting of the subscribers was 
held on Thursday evening, the 30th ultimo, in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, when the report of the committee and the 
accounts of receipt and expenditure were received, 
and the committee and officers for the ensuing 
year elected. We are forced to postpone any 
further notice. 
DIscUSSION AS TO FRENCH RESTORATIONS.— 
We understand that at the annual meeting of the 
Ecclesiological Society, which will be held in the 
Gallery of the Architectural Exhibition, at 9, 
Conduit-street, on the 13th instant, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, the destructive character of 
modern French restoration will form the subject 
of debate. The Ecclesiological Society does not 
limit the attendance at its meetings to the 
members of the society. 
BLacKBuRN.—The foundation-stone of a new 
workhouse for the Blackburn Union has been 
laid. The site is on the Pot House estate, south 
east of the town. The building will cover an area 
of four acres, contain accommodation for 800 
inmates, and cost about 23,0001. The architects 
are Messrs. Oates, of York ; and the contractor is 
Mr. Archibald Neill, of Bradford——tThe chief 
stone of the first co-operative mill and shed in 
this town has been laid. 
NeEw BRIDGE across THE THAMES AT LAM- 
BETH.— The Lambeth Bridge will be situate 
half way between Vauxhall and Westminster 
Bridges; and from one-half to three-quarters of a 
mile in distance will be saved in using this bridge 
and the fine open streets on the Lambeth side, as 
compared with the circuitous and crowded route 
vid the Strand. The bill for the new bridge has 
passed the House of Lords, and has been read a 
second time in the Commons. The engineer is 
Mr. Peter Barlow, and the work has been let to 
Mr. Porter, of Birmingham, for under 30,000/. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN SPADES AND SHOVELS.— 
Messrs. Spear & Jackson, of Etna Works, Shef- 
field, have just patented an improved method of 
making these articles. They take a bar of solid 
cast steel, full temper, into which, by powerful 
machinery, they punch a hole just large enough 
for the foot of the handle to enter: afterwards 
they forge and hammer it down to the required 
thickness and finish. Thus the whole tool (minus 
the handle, of course), being of cast steel, is uni- 
formly strong throughout; and there being no 
welding it cannot work loose. 
THE ORDNANCE SuRvEY.—In a Blue Book 
recently issued, we have a report of the progress 
of the Ordnance Survey during 1860. In the 
previous report, to the 31st December, 1859, it 
was stated that the six northern counties of 
England, which have been ordered to be surveyed 
on the larger scale of 6 inches and 25 inches to a 
mile, would be finished during the present financial 
year; but, in consequence of the surveys ordered 
for purposes connected with the defences of the 
country, and upon which 390 surveyors and 
draughtsmen have been employed, the progress in 
the north of England has been greatly retarded, 
and the surveys of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land are still unfinished. The progress of the 
survey was also greatly retarded by the almost 
unprecedented wet summer and cold severe winter. 
The progress of the survey of Scotland, and of the 
revision of the northern counties of Ireland, has 
been also greatly retarded by the same causes. 
NAMES OF STaTions ON RatLways.—Seeing 
in the Builder several suggestions as to the best 
means of obviating the inconvenience arising from 
the difficulty of ascertaining the names of stations 
on railways, 1 beg to add my notion to the num- 
ber already made public. I might propose a gene- 
ral indictment against the railway porters of the 
United Kingdom, for murdering the Queen’s 
English ; but, as that course would be too trouble- 
some, I suggest a simple remedy. It is this:—In 
addition to the usual announcements, I would re- 
quire each porter, policeman, or other official on 
duty, at every station, to have the name of the 
station in legible gilt or other letters, on the front 
of his hat or cap (just the same as sailors in the 
Royal Navy have the names of their ships); and 
then I think there could be little difficulty; for, 
as the men are continually moving to and fro 
during the stoppage of a train at a station, one 
could scarcely fail to see the name of the place ; 
and the practice of being on the look-out would 
become so habitual, that the present inconvenience 





gates P—R, 


GEMS AT THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY LIBRARY.—In the great 
cloister of the abbey, says Notes and Queries, is a 
well-farnished library, considering the time when 
it was erected by Dr. Williams, Dean of West- 
minster and Bishop of Lincoln, who was a great 
promoter of learning. He purchased the books of 
the heirs of one Baker of Highgate, and founded 
it for public use every day in Term, from nine to 
twelve in the forenoon, and from two till four in 
the afternoon. The MSS. are kept in the inner 
part, but by an accident many of them were 
burned. There I saw that pompous and rare book 
of the “ Rules and Ceremonies of the Coronation 
of our Kings of England. There is a MS. catalogue 
of the books in the library. In the room called 
the Museum, at Westminster, is a collection of 
books given by Dr. Busby for the use of the 
scholars. 








TENDERS 
For New School, at Fulham. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 


Architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 
DAWSON 2c cccccevccccccsccccccce £930 0 0 


Child, Son, & Martin.........-.. 897 0 0 
MUI tose eab wee si'00'<'s cece ccccccce 879 0 0 
IRIEL. wvcccesbionncconcscesosan 850 0 0 





For building a Brick Bridge, 17 feet span, 24 feet wide, 
at Denton by Harleston, Norfolk. Mr. R. M. Phipson, 
architect :— 


Ball .ccciccivccsice vovccsceveceeese £221 0 0 
BIEIONG onic 00sceedeenae Sete 219 16 0 
Morfey & Worswick ......seee0. 213 0 0 


186 10 0 
145 10 0 


CRONE se gigin'c 2 sere slo sin pices oe 6's 
Bull & Holsworth (accepted).... 





For Hunting Box and Stables, at Buckingham, for Jas. 
Randell, Esq. Mr. W. Bouinois, architect :— 


PEROT sisctvicscheoe nee ecccccece £4,393 0 0 
Holland & Hannen ......+-6. eo 43,545 0 0 
i Ge er a vieeentiace 3,295 0 0 
HUET since eb oweee sees 6b9ei00 3,250 0 0 
Munday (accepted) .........6.. 3,170 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at Nos. 8, 9, & 10, Fisher’s- 
street, Red Lion-square, and Cottages behind, for Mr. E. 
Hall. Mr. T. W. Constantine, architect. Quantities not 
supplied :— 


BAIO. 0.0.0 ve cscs vseee Deweewiegesie'es 477 15 0 
Fowler .cccocccccce ee cee eeseece 42410 9 
TROUT onc 66000650 ss cee cosecasie 384 0 0 
Sargeant cecccccccccccccccccece 349 0 0 
TING voce tcscccccceaevesecs ce 296 0 0 
Wooldridge .....ccccccscscsccece 233 0 0 





For a Pair of Villas, at Tottenham. Mr. J. Jennings, 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 





CHAPMAN cococcccsccccveccovece €599 10 0 
OURS 00 seccccecaduccccesees sees 598 0 0 
Co ee er ae 598 0 0 
For Putney Alms-houses. Mr. Charles Lee, architect :— 
Williamson. .coccccceccceccccce £2,363 10 0 
WOUNGR, oc. cceesccceccbcesesuce 2,116 0 0 
TRTIOS: acca en ge sass 500s6s geRws 2,087 0 0 
Adamson & Sons.....seesesess 1,979 0 0 
PVIGS SE BONE: 60.6:400% ve caves es 1,973 0 0 





Foran Inn and a Sale-shop, with Dwelling-houses at- 
tached to each, at Old Radford, near Nottingham. Mr. 


S. Dutton Walker, of Nottingham, architect. Quantities 

supplied :— 
Woodsend ....cccccccccerecece £1,004 12 6 
WiiMote ..ccocsccocccccccccesses 953 0 0 
WHEREIS ob cn tecGous oeceseuetees 935 0 0 
Simpson & Lynam........sseeee 923 0 0 
BIER sieccivicss6bs cosieccecerssccs 924 0 0 
OWIO ccc Sient ters se Sees seetiete 922 0 0 
Taylor (accepted) ........see0-- 872 19 0 





For Schools, St. Paul’s, Broke-road, Dalston. Mr. 
Ceesar A. Long, architect :— 


HOMING coccccccssccccvccsccoves £780 0 0 
LIOYd cccccccccccccescccceccvece 774 0 0 
Case. .... Cdeeeeccreccrcescvesece 697 0 0 
MMOL vace cence sesoccncessenees 689 0 0 
Robinson ......+ we Sblo ves oe eee vee 664 0 0 
PHIGCHATY) 260s sciesdiewesceebosons 620 0 0 
Scott (accepted) .......0.seeceee 614 0 0 





For finishing Four Carcasses, and building and finishing 
Four adjoining for Mr. A. Gilbert. Mr. Reed, architect :— 


W008 & SON sc cccccccescsovecs £3,693 0 0 
SUSGON Sssessetcc cscs videee.as 3,600 0 0 
DUNCan cccccccccccccccccce sos 83,5418 0 © 
RIG 6 6.00606 e 0006 cccv0cs0e bee 3,360 0 0 
MELON oe v0.08 ccivcicvcs.cves ce 3,187 0 0 
Greenwood ......ceeee eee wales 2,950 0 0 
ICT oe cect viccceescensceecsce 2,800 0 0 
THOMAS ..cccecccesccccscccese 2,570 0 0 
COPE so civn0ce'escince.casncenes 2,48) 0 0 





For sundry alterations to Baths.and Wash-houses, in 
the Parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Mr. Kendall, 


architeet :— 
TYAacey ccccccccecccsccscccccoce £185 0 0 
CIOMENCE 20 cscecvcecccqsesorece 373 10 0 
Coobett .cccccccccncrcccicecccece 165 0 0 
London Building Company...... 150 10 0 
Greenwood (accepted) .....e--.. 150 0 0 





For building National School, Residence, and Offices, 
&c., at Swannington, Leicestershire. Mr. T. W.H. Miller, 


i ugh :— 
architect, Loughboroug’ pe 





would be annihilated.—A BoroveH SURVEYOR. 


Tron Palisades. 
Osborne & Brothers .....+++ €839 0 0 
TIMMS... cae vevocesevvcees 700 0 0 £70 0 0 
COOPEr....eceecececseesccecs 795 0 0 35 0 O 
Hextal....ccccccccccceccsces 729 0 0 ae ae 
Beckworth.....c.ccccccceecs 621 0 0 7115 0 
Hallam (accepted) ......-.-. 615 5 0 69 0 0 
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THOMAS 


No. 57. Self-Regulating Pan Closet, 


FOUNDERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND PATENTEES OF THE HIGH PRESSURE 














VALVE COCKS, 


SHORT STREET, NEW CUT, LAMBETH. 8S. 


LAMBERT & SON, 


No. 86a. Bath Valves. 


No. 178. Lambert’s 
Vouble Barrel Pump, 
in Iron Frame. 














N. B. —T. L. & SON find it necessary to state that all the Ball and other Valves Manfactured 


by them, have their name legibly marked thereon, 





‘MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVERT 


JAMES STIFF, 


BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES; ALSO 


IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE-PIPES, 


COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &c. 


_.- LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-feet Lengths, 




















HALF-80CKET PIPES same prices as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily 

















ined, and J + 





INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING tno CONNECTIONS, 


Messrs. GLADDISH’S, Pediar’s-acre, Lambeth « Dockhead Wha: 


May be had also at the followin; 


Messrs. BLACKMORE & CO'S. City-road Wharf, City Basin. 
Messrs. COLES, SHADBOLT, and CO0.’S, St. James’s and Thornhill Wharfs, Caledonian-road,Pentonville. 


Mr. A. RITCH 


Ik’ Ss, Ravensbourne Wharf, Greenwich, 


Mr. LAVERS’S, Dowgate Wharf, Canal-road, Hoxton. 
Mr. HENRY TURNER'S, 2, South Whart, Praed- street, Paddington. 


DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION, 


oF er } dope Mad : . Pratt Wharf, Camden-town, 


Mr, GEORGE ALLEN’S, Danver’s Wharf, Chelaea, 














HENRY DOULTON & CO.’S 


GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES, 


HALF SOCKET PIPES. 
OPERCULAR OR LIDDED PIPES. 


PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 
PATENT INVERT BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 


SOCKET JOINTS, 


Doulton’s Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts are Imperishable, 
PATENT SMOKE AND AIR FLUES, AND CHIMNEY LININGS, BUTT OR 


The above supplied on the lowest Terms direct from their Manufactories,— 


HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; 


and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY DOULTON & CO. 
High-street, Lambeth, London. 





SHARPE’S PATENT DIRECT-ACTION CLOSET PANS, 


SECTION, OVAL PAN. 





SHARPE BROTHERS & CO., Swadlincote Potteries, Yurtonen-‘Trent, 


(Lists Free on Application.) And 16, Crosby Hall Chambers, LONDON. E.C. 


(THE MOST EFFICIENT HITHERTO INTRODUCED.) 


In the construction of these Pans, the Water is received 
direct from the Supply Pipe INTO THE RIM, from 
which it descends VERTICALLY, and in REGULATED 
Quantities, over the ENTIRE SvuRvace, thus giving a 
HEAVIER FLOW WHERE MOST Is NEEDED. 


The Plan is applicable to Pans of EVERY SHAPE. 


KS” Many Thousands have been fixed. 


They are made in different qualities and sha es, and 
may be obtained of all the principal Dealers in anatory 
Earthenware, Plumber's Brass Founders, &c., in LonDoN 
AND CouUNTRY, or (WHOLESALE ONLY) of the Patentees 
and soLE Manufacturers, 


TRADE MONOGRAM, 








NDERHAY’S PATENT 
REGULATOR CLOSETS for con- 
stant or intermittin supply, dispense 
with Cisterns, Services Boxes, Valves, Levers, 
Cranks, &c. &. Much time is saved in 
pains. aud a better flush of water obtained 


Pan, Valve, Self-acting, and Servants’ 
Closets on this principle, may be seen at 
the Works, They are very cheap, their 

is 50. them 
have been on sold, and no instance of failure 
has occurred. 


¥. G. UNDERHAY 


Begs to inform oa that he is manufae- 


turing his 
PATENT REGULATOR WATERCLOSETS, 
Valves, Gas Meters, &c. &c. on the Premises 
of the Firm of the iate 


CHARLES BOTTEN & SON, 
CRAWFORD PASSAGE, CLERKEN- 
WELL, LONDON, E.C. 


YE & ANDREW’S 
NEW PATENT SINK 
TRAP is universally admitted 
tobe the only perfect Trap for 
Sinks in Domestic Dwellings. 
Prospectuses on application to 
4 the Patentees, TYE & ANDREW, 
* Brixton-road. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL LEAD MER- 
CHANTS AND IRONMONGERS, 

Sole Agent for Birmingham : 
R. BROWN, 95, Paitcuett St. 


OULTON & WATTB8B, 
LAMBETH POTTERY, LONDON. 
3s. 9d. In expectation of a 

















gteatly increased sale, D. 
& W. have determined to 
tt introduce the annexed pat- 

fy tern of their ENAMEL- 
LED STONEWARE 
CLOSET-PANS, at the 
price of the commonest 
description of earthen- 
ware. 

The objections to the 
Cheap Closet-pans have 
heen, that they are not 
only thin and liable to 
breakage, but that, after 
a short period, the glaze 
crazes, and the Pans be- 
come DISCOLOU REDand 
UNFIT for USE 

The above CLOSET: 
PAN is free from ail these 
objections; it is made of 
their Strong Vitrified 
Stoneware, with white in- 
terior glaze, and is now to be obtained at the price of the common 
yellow und white earthenware. 

Experience has shown that this shape is the most simple and 
efficient, and that in strength, durability, and cleanliness, it cannot 
be surpassed by the most expensive closets, Be particular to order the 


3s. 9d. Enamelled Stoneware Closet and Trap. 
ATENT BITUMENIZED PIPES for 


WATER, GAS, and DRAINAGE. 

gg IN PRICE on account of the Exemption from Duty 
on Paper. 

These pipes possess all the properties necessary for the conveyance 
of Gas, Water, and also for Drainage purposes, viz. great strength, 
great durability, and perfect inoxidability ; and being non-conductors 
are not affected by frost like metal pipes ; they are proved to resist 
® pressure of 220 Ibs. in the square inch (equal to 500 feet head of 
water) and can be made up to any greater strength if required. They 
are only one-fourth the weight, and when laid down are 50 per cent. 
cheaper than iron pipes; they are made in7 feet lengths, and the 
joinings are simple and inexpensive. These pipes have been in use 
nearly three years, and have given the most perfect satisfuetion. 
Further particulars as to joints, &c. and specimen pipes may be 
obtained at the office of the Company, on application to 

Mr. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 14a, Cannon-street, London, E.C, 


DWARDS & HOWARD, 


nufacturers of the 
IMPROVED SALT- éuazeD. . ena WARE SANITARY 


STRONGEST } PIPE MADE, 
FIRE BRICKS, FLOCKS. and QUARRIES, at t the Works, 
BAW MARSH, Rotherham, Yorksh 














rare 7 MEDAL, LONDON, 1851. 
D MEDAL, PARIS, i844, 


RMANI oan CO. Importers direct from 


the Mines of SEYSSEL-FRANGY (Savoy), SEYSSEL-VOLANT- 
pot (Gavoy) , MAESTU and MONTORIA (Spain) , BASTENNES 
, &c, &. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 
And by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent, Manufacturers of 


METALLIC LAVA. 
For Price and Estimates apply at the 
CHAMBE 





OFFICE, 6, GUILDHALL- RS, BASINGHALL-STREET, 
OLONCEAU and LIMMER 
ASPHALTE, 








ESTABLISHED 






i iT i 





For covering Vlat Roofs, Paving and Flooring of every gescription 
especially in places subject to damp and verinin. This Asphalte is 
now extensively bars for paving a (as shown aboye), the ——s 
of joints preventing the generation of For E 
Prices, &c. &c, apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Fish-street- atm 
London, E.C. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte in Bulk for covering 

Footings, Barn Floors, &c, with instructions to lay it down. 








SPHALTE FLOORING. — WOOD’S 
PATENT PORTABLE ASPHALTE CALDRON and APPA- 
RATUS, with full instructions for.use. Thrice highly commended by 
the Royal Agricultural Society ee England. The most ¢ffective 
apparatus for preparing the best, ch t, and most healthy flooring 
for agricultural and a, builds. iustrated circulars sent freo on 
re cation to the sol aie en WOvDS & COOKSEDGE (late 
Woods & Son), Suffolk Iron Works, Stowmarket. 


RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, PAVIORS, and OTHERS.—TO BE 80 itn Totes 
quantity of ASPHALTE and ‘MINERAL TAR, Will be wot = 
to suit purchasers.—Particulars and sample may be had 
THOMAS SANDERS, Ship-broker, 15, Mark- -lane, City, 
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TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BARGE BUILDERS, LIGHTERMEN, 
and OTHERS.—Sale of in the Grand Surrey Docks. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


will SELL by AUCTION, in the NEW DOCK, near the Deptford 
Lower-road, Rotherhithe, on TUESDAY, JUNE llth, at TWELVE 
for ONE, in consequence of the Proprietor having retired from busi- 
ness, TWELVE OPEN BARGES, suitable for the Timber trade, and 
varying from 65 to 30 tons.—May be viewed, and catalogues had, at 
the Superintendent's Office, Grand Surrey Docks; and of PULLEN, 
HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, Westminster, and 
80, Fore-street, City. 


LLOYD’S MARBLE WHARF, VAUXHALL BRIDGE.—To SCULP- 
TORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS. 

ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD will 

SELL by AUCTION. on the PREMISES, foot of Vauxhall Bridge, 
Thames Bank, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, at TEN for ELEVEN, 
a fine assortment of MARBLE in BLOCK; comprising statuary (in- 
cluding several long blocks suitable for sculpture), vein, Sicilian, 
black and gold, Bardilla, emperor’s red, dove, Sienna, purple vein, 
Rhondonc, Campan-vert-vert, and Campan Melange; also several 
thousand feet of SLAB, including most of the above varieties, 
Approved bills at four and six months.—May be viewed two days 
previous; and catalogues had on the Premises; and of PULLEN, 
ew o EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. and 80, Fore- 
street, . 


KENNINGTON-ROAD.—BUILDING MATERIALS of 8IX HOUSES 
in WaLCOT-TERRACE, to clear the site for the New Church. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


_ instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 13, at TWELVE, in lots, all the excellent 
BUILDING MATERIALS, FIXTURES, and FITTINGS-UP of Walcot- 
cottage and five houses adjoining, being Nos, 4, 5, 6,7, and 8, Walcot- 
terrace, Kennington-road : comprising about 150,000 stock bricks, 
7,000 pantiles, slates, stout rafters, joists, girders, and other useful 
timber; sound floor-boards, sashes and frames ; modern doors, par- 
titions, marble and other chimney pieces, presses, and cupboard fronts 
and interior fittings; 15 square of York paving, coping, sills, and 
steps; coach-house gates, weather boarding and carcassing, w 
fencing, 250 feet run of iron railing, several tons of lead in gutters, 
cisterns, pumps, and pipes, stoves, ranges, coppers, and numerous 
useful fixtures and fittings-up.—May be viewed the day previous. 
Catalogues had at Mr. HARUWICK’S Offices, 21, Cavendish-square ; 
and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C, 
and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 











CHEAPSIDE.—Capital Building Materials. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


Mu instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 14, at TWELVE, in lots (to clear the site for re- 
building), the whole of the excellent BUILDING MATERIALS, 
FIXTURES, and FITTINGS-UP of the extensive PREMISES, 
Nos. 107 and 108, Cheapside, opposite Bow Church: comprising about 
120,000 white Suffolk and stock bricks, stout rafters, joists, girders, 
and other excellent timber; plain tiles and slates, the handsome stone 
front, with carved capitals and plate-glass sashes; skylights, useful 
doors, sashes, marble and other chimneypieces, partitions, closets, 
and interior fittings-up; 300 square of sound flooring and lining 
boards, stone cornice, cills, coping, and window-dressings; stone 
paving, iron columns and railing, eight tons of lead, in large flats, 
gutters, and pipes ; and numerous useful fittings-up.— May be viewed 
the day previous. Catalogues had of PUILLEN, HORNE. & EVERS- 
FIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 

CHEAPSIDE.—To Ancient Furniture and Curiosity Dealers, Fixture 

Dealers, and Others. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


directed to include in the SALE of the MATERIALS of Nos. 
107 and 108, CHEAPSIDE, on FRIDAY, JUNE 14, the fine OLD OAK 
PANELLING of a large Dining-room, with Chimney-piece and Cornice 
to correspond, elaborately carved in fruit and foliage, and in excellent 
preservation, containing about 750 feet super. ; also the capital Ware- 
house Fixtures and Draper's Fittings, including about 2,200 feet super. 
of mahogany and wainscot side and centre counters and show tables, 
nests of drawers and bins, ranges of shelves and divisions, desks, gas- 
fittings, stoves, ranges, cisterns, pumps, &c.— May be viewed the day 
previous, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, Fore-street, City ; and 40, Parliament-street, Westminsier, 8.W, 











Plant, at the Old Gouds Station, Bulls Bridge, with free carriage to 


Paddington. 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
Premises, Bulls Bridge, between the Southall and West Drayton 
Stations, on FRIDAY, JUNE 2ist, at TWELVE for ONE, the MATE- 
RIALS of a Jarze SHED 200 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, several smaller 
Sheds, and stout Platforms: comprising three corrugated iron roofs, 
of 45 ft. spsn, and four glass roofs, of 14ft. span, a large quantity of 
pantiles and slates, weather boarding, carcasing, principa's, stout 
planking and joists, sound brickwork, stable paving, iron guttering, 
and other u-eful material; also two loading cranes, with chains, &c, 
nearly 6,000 feet of 6 in. pitch pine arris rails, a galvanized corrugated 
fron house, 42 ft. 6in. long by 17 ft. 3in. wide, with rded floors 
and framed partitions, several tons of iron, and other effects.—May 
be viewed two days previous, and catalogues had at the place of sale, 
also at the Southall, Brentford, and West Drayton Stations, and of 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, and 80, Fore-street, City. — N.B. A Special Train will leave 
Paddington at TWELVE on the 19th, 20th, and 2ist, returning from 
Bulls Bridge in the afternoon. 


TO ENGINEERS, IRON MERCHANTS, WHARFINGERS, and 
OTHERS,— Hydraulic Coal Hoist, Cranes, &c. at the old Goods 
Station of the Great Western Railway, on the Grand Junction Canol, 
Bull's Bridge. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


E instructed by the Direciois of the Great Western Railwsy 
Company tv SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Bull’s Bridge, 
14 mile beyond the Southall Station, on FRIDAY, JUNE 21, at 
TWELVE for ONE, the HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, in perfect 
working order, receutly erected for hoisting coals; also an excellent 
15-ton wharf crane, a 10-ton ditto, and two others; the ironwork of 
acast-iron girder bridge, with 80 feet span; thirty massive cast-iron 
columns, 12 feet 6 inches hich; three 20-feet turntables, and other 
useful plant, in addition to the sheds and other buildings ——May be 
viewed two days previous , and catalogues had at the Plece of Sale; 
also at the Soutnall, Brentford, and West Drayton Stations ; and of 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, and 80, Fore-street, City. 


WESTMINSTER.—TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, CABINET 


MAKEKS, AND OTHERS. 
PULLEN, 











HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 
a are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, NORWAY 
WHARF, Millbank-street, Westminster, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE& 
26, at TEN for ELEVEN, in consequence of the Wharf being let, 
the valuable and extensive STOCK in TRADE, IMPLEMENTS, and 
EFFECTS of a TIMBER MERCHANT: consisting of dry yellow and 
white pine and spruce plank, deals, and battens; mahogany, wains- 
cot, birch, beech, ash, oak, and elm, in plank and boards ; waple and 
mahogany veneers, yellow and white floor-boards and battens, Dant- 
gic and Swede timber ; sawn yellow, white, pine, spruce, plank, deals, 
and battens ; sawn yellow fir timber, New Zealand oak, beech quar- 
ters, lathwood, new putlogs, scaffold-poles and boards, new ladders, 
wheelbarrows, drain-pipes, latbs, &c.; also several valuable cart- 
horses, three stone trucks, timber carriages, vans and carts, harness, 
and other effects.—May be viewed two days previous, and catalogues 
had on the Premises; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
40, Parliament-street, 8.W. ; and 80, Fore-street, E.C. 





STEPNEY GREEN.—The valuable Materials of the spacious Fac- 
tories, Warehouses, Workshops, Dwelling-houses, and extensive 
Premises, known as the ** Old Farm House Works.” 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Master and Fellows of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, TO SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 28, at TWELVE, in lots, the valuable BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS of the remaining portion of the extensive FACTORY PRE- 
MISES, with the dwelling-houses (part built within a few years), 
engine and boiler houses, stabling and spacious sheds, and ware- 
houses, known as “ Old Farm House Works,” Stepney Green : com- 
prising a large mass of useful and valuable santortale and fittings up, 
a er description of which will appear in a few days, when cata- 
logues may be had of Messrs, DIGNAM & SON, Solicitors, Sise-lane ; of 
Mesars, REEVES & BUTCHER, Architects, 102, Guilford-street ; and 
of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C.; 
and 49, Parliament-st.eet, Westminster, 5.W. 


WESTMINSTER.—GOVERNMENT STORES. 

ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 
i instructed by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, at the STORE-YARD, Great 
Smith-street, Westminster, on JUNE —, at TWELVE o'clock, a 
quantity of OLD STORES, comprising office fittings and furniture, car- 
pets, matting, oil-cloth, kamptulicon, old iron and other metal, cleth- 
cuttings, crab-engine, and other effects,— May be viewed one day prior 
to the sale ; and catalogues had on the Premises, also at the Office of 
Her Majesty’s Works, &c. Whitchall-place ; and of PULLEN, HORNE, 
& EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W. and 80, 
Fore-street, City, E.C. 





TWO DAYS’ SALE OF MAHOGANY AND TIMBER. 


POR SALE, by PUBLIC AUCTION, in the 
SALE-ROOM, at F. K. BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER-YARD, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, the 20th and 
Qist days of JUNE, 1861, at ONE o’clock precisely. Luncheon at 
Half-past Twelve. For account of Importers, 
FIRST DAY, THURSDAY, JUNE 20th. 
20,000 Spruce Deals, Battens, Scantling, and Ends (cargo per 
“ Robert Hastie,” at St, John) 

4,000 Quebec Pine Deals 

5,000 Onega Red Deals, Battens, and Boards 

3,000 —— and Christiana Red Deals, Battens, Boards, and 


s 
600 4 in. by 11 in. Memel Deals 
150 Fathoms Norway Firewood 
50 Loads Prime Waney Board Quebec Pine Timber 
4 Logs Quebec Oak 
50 Loads Quebec Birch 
50 Loads Pictou Birch 
400 Loads Dantzic Timber, fresh arrival 
60 Loads Square Memel Oak 
100 Loads Dantzic Oak Logs and Plank 
250 Loads Swedish Timber 
200 Loads Pitch Pine 
250 Fresh Norway Masts 
300 4 to 6 inch Spars 
300 Rickers 
150 Poles 
20 Fathoms American and Baltic Lathwood 
8,000 New York Hogshead Staves 
750 Manufactured Fir Oars 
: With other Goods. 


SECOND DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 21st. 
474 Logs Honduras Mahogany, being the Cargo per “‘ Victoria,” 
direct from Hondures 
15 Tons Log Ends 
14,000 Feet Mahogany and Rosewood Veneers. 
Catalogues will be issued on the Week of Sale. 
F. K. BARNES & SONS, Brokers, 

Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, June 4th, 1861. 

N.B. Please to observe that the Sale is on THURSDAY and FRI- 
DAY (for this month only), instead of our usual days, owing to the 
intended inspection of Volunteer Artillery, to be held on Durdham 
Down, on Wednesday, the 19th, 








FREEHOLD WATERSIDE PROPERTY, close to LONDON BRIDGE, 
RED BULL WHARE, 93, UPPER THAMES STREET. 


ESSRs. WILSON & SCOBLE are 


favoured with instructions by the Proprietors, to submit to 
PUBLIC COMPETITION, at the MART, on THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 
at ONE o'clock, this highly valuable and important PROPERTY : 
comprising landing and storing warehouses, four-story warehouse, 
counting houses, substantially-built dwelling-house, and containing 
numerous rooms and offices, and cellars, with a frontage to the river 
Thames of 60 teet, and a paved carriage-way to Thames-street ; the 
whole occupying a superficial area of about 12,000 feet. The position 
of this property, with its present advantages alone, entitle it to rank 
as an investment among the first in the city, but with these there is 
the prospect of the Charing-cross Extension Line of Rail passing in its 
immediate vicinity (and of which a plan will be prepsred) and the 
Thames Embankment scheme, both of which must materially enhance 
its value and combine to render it one of the most lucrative invest- 
ments in London.—Particulars, with plans, are in preparation, which 
may shortly be obtained of Messrs. HAYES, TWISDEN & PARKER, 
Solicitors, No. 60, Russell-square; at the MART, and also, with cards 
to view, of the Aucti , No. 114, denhall-street, E.C. 








TO GENTLEMEN, wer BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, 
0 


AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. DEBENHAM & TEWSON are 


instructed by Mr. Mason, who is retiring from the business, 
to SKLL, on the PREMISES, No. 25, Providence-row, Finsbury, on 
WEDNESDAY next, JUNE 12, at TWELVE, the extensive STOCK of 
ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES in ARTIFICIAL STONE, including vases, 
fountains, and gaiden ornaments, Gothic and Elizabethan chimney 
shafts, lengths of palisading, bosses, pinnacles, heraldic arms, and 
nondescript figures; also, the valuable moulds connected with the 
business, a quantity of drain pipes, aud various effects. May be viewed 
two days prior to and morning of sale.—Catalogues at the Estate Office, 
80, Cheapside. 


TO BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS, AND CAPITALISTS. — The 
Harringgay Estate, Green Lanes, Tottenham, for Sale, by order of 
the executors of the late William Richards, esq. 


ESSRS. DEBENHAM 


have received instructions to SELL. at the MART, on 
THURSDAY, JULY 4, at TWELVE, in lots, about SIXTEEN ACRES 
of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, situate in the Green Lanes, 
Tottenham, five miles from Loudon, and a few minutes from the 
HornseyStation, The land possesses an extensive frontage to the high 
road from London or to ‘Southgate, offering eligible sites for building, 
and contains a great depth of valuable brick earth,—Puarticulars of 
Messrs. WALTERS & SON, Solicitors, 36, Basinghall-street ; or of 
Messrs, DEBENHAM & TEWSON, 80, Cheapside. 








SURPLUS STOCKS of PAPERHANGINGS, &c without Reserve. 


R. EDWIN WHITE will SELL, without 


Reserve, at 12, HOLBORN-BAR®, and 1, CASTLE-STREET, 
Holborn, on TUESDAY next, the llth, JUNE at TWO punctually, 
nearly 9,000 pieces of PAPERHANGINGS, in every style and quality ; 
nearly 100 statuary, dove, black, black and gold, vein and Sicilian 
— and enamelled slate chimney-pieces, and other items.— View, 

onday, 


IN BANKRUPTCY.—Re CALVERLEY.—Important to Capitalists, 
Builders, and Others. First-class finiszhed and unfinished residences, 
Westbourne-park, Paddington. 


Mé& WoODS will SELL by AUCTION at 


the MART, on MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1861, at TWELVE for ONE, 
in lots, by order of the Assignees, four first-class finished, and eleven 
unfinished RESIDENCES; St. Stephen’s-square, and St. Stephen’s- 
road, Westbourne-park, Nos. 14 & 15. Clifton Villas, Maida Vale; a 
nine-roomed house, Richmond-road, Paddington ; freehold house at 
Uxbridge, and the extensive workshop and business premires, Rich- 
mond-mews West, Paddington; offering to capitalists and others a 
desirable opportunity of purchasing for pation or profitable in- 
vestment, May be viewed, by ‘permission or the tenants, and par- 
ticulars had of Mr. TILDESLEY, Iron-Gate Wharf, Paddington ; of 
Messrs, BOULTON & SONS, Solicitors, Northamptou-square, Clerken- 
well; at the Mart; and of Mr. WOODS, Auctioneer and Valuer, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 











ILFORD, ESSEX.—700,000 NEW BRICKS. 


R. A. RICHARDS will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Barking-road, Ilford, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 11, at ONE o’clock, by dire don of the Proprietor, 
who ia coutemplating making extensive alterations, 50,000 capital 
MALM STOCK BRICKs, 200,000 HALF-AND-HALVES, 200,000 
PLACE, and 250,000 SHUFFS; also a large quantity of BATS.— May 
be viewed and catalogues obtained on the Premises; and of the 
Auctioneer, Tottenham. 


[WINCHMORE bey ow MIDDLESEX.—OAK TIMBER AND 


AK AND LARCH POLES. 
will SELL by 





R. A. RICHARDS 


AUCTION, in the WOOD, near Southgate, Middlesex, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 13, at ONE o'clock, about 400 OAK TREES bed 
POLES, of good ob ie 1 and 250 LARCH POLES, felled, and lying 
in the above wi — May be viewed two days previous to sale. Cata- 
logues obtained at the Cottage in the Wood; and of the Auctioneer, 





Tottenham. 


By order of J. pre Esq.—To Builders, Joiners, Cabinetmakers, 
e: 


mmongers, Masons, and Others. 
ESSRS.:. FULLER & HORSEY are jn- 
structed to SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 10 
and following days, at ELEVENeach day, at the WORKS, Maccles. 
field-street, City-road, in lots, the capital well-assorted and seasoned 
STOCK of CUT STUFF, and the Stores in the Ironmonger’s, Painter's 
and Plumber’s Departments, including 12,000 feet dry wainscot, 4 inch 
to 2 inches; 14,000 feet pitch pine, 4 inch to 14 inch ; 10,000 feet pine, 
4 inch to 3 inches ; 15,000 feet prepared deal, 1 inch to 14 inch ; 5,000 
feet milled deal, #inch to 2 inches ; 60,000 feet white and yellow deal 4 
inch to3 inches ; 500 feet teak planks 2,000 8-feet arris rails, 150 bundles 
laths, 500 scaffold boards, 300 poles, 500 put logs, 20 ladders, scaffold cords 
2 tons dry and ground colours, 150 gallons copal and oak varnish and 
gold size, 150 gallons oils and turps, 2 tons sheet lead and lead pipe 
2,000 feet polished, ground, and rolled plate-glass, and sheet-glass 50 
doz. mortise, drawback, and rim locks, 20 doz. cupboard locks, 40 doz 
mortise, Norfolk, and Suffolk latches, 20 doz. brass butts, wrought 
and cast butts, 1,500 gross screws, 10 tons wrought and cut nails, 100 
doz. files, 40 doz. brass axle pulleys, japanned goods, shutter bars, but- 
tons, hat and coat hooks, &c. sash line, emery and glass paper, rain 
water pipe and guttering, heads and shoes, bell work, and a regular 
assortment of builders’ ironmongery ; blocks and falls, chains, crabs 
bottle and rack jacks, 1,000 feet tooled and self-faced York paving, 
1,000 feet dove, Purbeck, Bibvicombe, black, and veined marble slab: 
from 1 to 3 inches ; 1,300 feet cube Portland stone ; granite, curb, and 
other effects.—To be viewed on Monday and Tuesday previous to the 
sale, by catalogues only, which may be had at 6d. each of H, 
WELLINGTON VALLANCE, Esq. Solicitor, Tokenhouse-yard ; and 
of Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, Biilliter-street, London, E.C, 
N.B, Approved bills at three months’ date will be taken from 
purchasers to the extent of 507. and upwards, 





LEWISHAM, KENT.—TO BUILDERS, DEALERS IN BUILDING 
MATERIALS, AND OTHER 


. JAMES LEWIS will SELL by 


AUCTION, on the PREMISES, near the Church, on TUES- 
DAY next, JUNE 11, at ONE for TWO precisely, in Lots, all the sound 
MATERIALS of the MANSION, Dartmouth House, Lewisham : com- 
prising 200,000 stock bricks, plain and pan tiles, coping, hearths, &c. ; 
three tons of lead, comprising gutters, spoutings, flushings, cistern, 
pump, supply and service pipes, &c. ; girders, joists, rafters, plates, 
&c. ; flooring, partition, &c.; doors, sashes and frames, marble chim- 
neypieces, and hearths, stoves, gas and other fixtures, noble antique 
staircase in carved oak, stable-fittings, paving, and other items.— May 
be viewed the day previous, and morning of sale ; catalogues of C. R. 
VINES, Esq. Leathersellers’ Hall, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate, 
E.C, ; and of Mr. JAMES LEWIS, Auctioneer and Surveyor, Lewis- 
ham, Kent, 8.E, 


ae following very valuable FREEHOLDS, 


in London, consisting of the White Hart Tavern, but now more 
commonly known as the Metropolitan Tavern, in Holborn, at the 
corner of Warwick-court, and opposite Chancery-lane ; and of Nos, 
3, 4, 5, and 6, Mincing-lane, City; and of Nos. 37, 146, and 148, Fen- 
church-street, City; and of Premises in Mocdiford-court, attached to 
No. 3, Mincing-lane, and more commonly known as No. 39, Fen- 
church-street, will be SOLD by AUCTION, unless previously disposed 
of by vate Contract. of which due notice will be given, in pur- 
suance of orders of the High Court of Chancery, made by his Honour 
the Vice-Chancellor Sir Richard Torin Kindersley. as the judge to whose 
court is attached the cause of Wright v. Vernon, and the causes 
supplemental thereto, by Mr. JOHN DUCKWORTH, the Auctioneer 
appointed to SELL the sawe, at the AUCTION MART, near the Bank 
of England, on THURSDAY, the 20th day of JUNE, 1861, at TWELVE 
for ONE o'clock. The Premises in Mincing-lane, Moddiford-court, and 
37, Fenchurch-street, form one large block suitable for the erection of 
one large fine superstructure, with many sets of chambers on each 
floor.— Printed particulars, with plans annexed, will shortly be ready, 
and m»y then be had on application to Mr. Thomas Smith, Soticitor, 
15, Furnival’s-inn, London, EC.; Mr. H, J. Godden, Solicitor, 
1, Clement’s-lane, London, E.C. ; Messrs, King & M'Millin, Solicitors, 
4, Dane’s-inn, Strand, W.C.; Mr. 8S. R. P. Shilton, Solicitor, Notting- 
ham ; Mr. Duckworth, the Auctioneer, at Barnet, Herts ; Mr. Thomas 
Smith Woolley, South Collingham, Newark; Mr. John Young, of 
35, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C.; Mr. George Beaumont, 
Solicitor, East Bridgeford, Nottinghamshire ; at the Auction Mart; 
and at the White Hart Tavern, The Premises may be viewed on 
application to the tenants. 








HOLLOWAY and HORNSEY.—Important SALE of valuable FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING LAND, of about Ten Acres, in this highly 
favoured locality. 


ESSRS. PRICE & CLARK have been 


instructed to OFFER by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on 
TUESDAY, JULY 2,at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, TEN ACRES of 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, lying between the Holloway and 
Hornsey roads, in the parish of St. Mary, Islington, one of the finest 
building sites in the suburbs of the metropolis, having a frontage to 
the Hornsey road, near the Hanley-road, from which there is con- 
stant communication by omnibuses every five minutes during the 
day to ull parts of town. The elegunt villa residences recently ere ted 
near this spot, and already occupied by tenants of the highest res"ec- 
tability, afford ample proof of the desirability of the land ; the charm- 
ing locality, its proximity to the metropolis, and the rapid suc.ession 
of omnibus lation (not to tion other advan- 
tages), all combine to render this land superior to anything now to be 
obtained in the vicinity of London. The property is rapidly rising in 
the public estimation, and p t the capitalist disposed to lay 
out the estate with taste and judgment the opportunity of creating 
freehold ground rents of at least 1,000. per annum.—Particulars, with 
plans, had at Garraway’s; of W. MAKDON, ksq. Solicitor, 99, New- 
gate-street ; and of PRICE & CLARK, 48, Chancery-lane. 














CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM.—Clearance Sale of Old Stores and 
Sundry Effects.—'To Eugineers, Builders, Iron Founders, Fire-wood 
Dealers, Rag Merchants, Marinc Store Dealers, and others, 


R. H. SOWDON has received instructions 
from the Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, to SELL 

by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, 19th JUNE, 1861, at ELEVEN 
o'clock, in the NORTH WING of the CRYSTAL PALACE, a large 
quantity of surplus stores, and various effects ; comprising about 100 
tons of old iron ; quantity of sheet zinc, and tubing; 500 loads of «id 
wood ; quantity of patent water-closets and apparatus ; 50 iron hy- 
drons, with brass keys; 40 cast-iron fountain basins, with copper 
sets ; 10,000 squares of glass, various sizes, suitable for nurserymen ; 
filter-stands with brass fittings ; quantity of gutta percha, red and 
green baize, cocoa matting, old nail-bags, large quantity of engineers’ 
screws, copper and metal tubing; a large assortment ef plasterers 
superior moulds ; and a large variety of useful effects.— May be v iewed 
twoglays previous.—Stamped catalogues 1s, each (to be returned to 
purchasers) entitling to admission on one of the days of view, and the 
day of sale, may be had at the Secretary’s Office, Crystal Palace ; and 
at Mr. H. SOWDON’S Auction and Estate Offices, 4, Commercial- 
place, Old Kent-road, 8.E,; and 20, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

EGHAM, SURREY.—TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, 

g MILLWKIGHTS AND OTHERS.—By 
ESSRS. 


WATERER & SONS, on 
RSDAY, JUNE 27, and following 


THU Day, upon the 
PREMISES, at ELEVEN, by order of Mr. H. Mills, 





declining busi- 
ness ,the Complete MACHINERY of a Steam Saw-mull, and Builder's 
STOCK-IN-TRADE: consisting of a 12-horse power high-pressure 
engine, with Cornish boiler ; large wrought iron and slate tanks, two 
large cog-wheeJs, powerful vertical rack, timber-frame, vertical wor 
fraine, a large cast-iron self-acting circular saw-bench, two small bre 
benches, with bright shafting, rigging, &c. ; about 500 feet of _—_ er 
bands, sixty circular and frame saws, an extra 12 horse egg-en¢ . 
boiler, patent double-purchase crab, mortising machine (by peared 
James), benches, cramps, two stone saws, and other tools. The who 
of the machinery has been recently erected, and is in perfect woes 
condition.—May be viewed any time prior to the sale, and will pa 
motion the day previous and morning of sale, when the other —_ 
will be on view. Catalogues may be had one week before the “4 
upon the Premises ; at the “ Estates Gazette” Office, 200, nea ry ° 
London; and Messrs, WATERER & SONS, Auctioneers am A 
praisers, Chertsey, Surrey. Particulars of the Stock will be given 
future advertis-ments. 


[For remainder of Auctions, see page ix. 
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